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PREFACE. 



The Socialist and Reyolutionary movement in Bussia 
could not fail to attract the attention of Western Europe. 
It is only natural, therefore, that in етегу European 
language a somewhat extensive literature should be 
found upon this subject. The object of some of these 
works is simply to relate facts ; others seek to penetrate 
deeper, so as to discover the cause of the movement in 
question. I take no account of an entire branch of this 
literature, the novels, thè romances, and the narratives, 
in which the authors, endeavouring to reproduce in an 
agreeable form the events and the types of the Nihilist 
world, strive to excite the imagination of the reader. 

It must be confessed that, for the most part, this liter- 
ature has not the slightest value. The authors know 
nothing of the facts related by them, having taken them 
at second or third hand, without the possibility of veri- 
fying the authenticity of the sources from which they 
• derive their ideas ; they do not even know the country 
of which they speak, the information published in the 
European languages being very scanty ; and finally, they 
have not the least knowledge of the men who have played 
such prominent and important parts in that great drama^ 
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the Russian movement. It is, therefore, very difficult 
to indicate, among the books written by foreigners upon 
Nihilism, any which give a tolerably truthful idea of 
the subject as a whole, or of any of its details. 

I could not point out even a single work of this 
kind which has avoided great errors and absurdities. 

But even the works hitherto published on this sub- 
ject in the Russian language, which are л^егу few in 
number and almost unknown in Europe, are far indeed 
from containing sufficient information; and for these 
reasons. 

The authors who write for the Russian press, that is 
to say, under the Imperial rod, are compelled from mere 
considerations of personal security to weigh every word, 
every sentence, that issues from their pens. In under- 
taking, therefore, to write upon Nihilism, they know 
that they must pass over in silence many questions Avhich 
relate both to the movement itself, and to the Russian 
political and social system which is the cause of it. 
Moreover, they are compelled to conceal the fact that 
they have ever known any of the principal leaders, and 
to represent these men, not as they are or were, but as 
they must perforce appear in a work written by a faith- 
ful subject of the Czar. Such a subject, it is only too 
well known, is liable to exile or transportation for any 
little imprudent word that may escape him. Moreover, 
everything that has been published in Russia upon 
Nihilism, with scarcely any exception, has been written 
by i*' Tiemies, by those who conscientiously con- 



eider it a horrible crime, or a monetrons maJness. TIicbo 
authors, from thoir very position, either did not see, or 
would not see, what really caused the development of 
Nihilism. Of the Nihilists thcmselvea they knew noth- 
ing, except from tho judicial reports and the Bpeeohes of 
the Puhlic Prosecutors, and had seen thera, if at all, 
only in the prisoners' dock. Everything that has heen 
written upon Nihilism in Enssia itself is therefore of 
very little value, either from the historical or the philo- 
sophical point of view. Such absurdities as tho works of 
foreigners on this subject are full of are certainly not to 
be found in them, but voluntary reticence and voluntary 
errors' abound, and at the same time there is no lack 
oven of unmistakable blunders respecting the lives of the 
Revolutionists themselves. 

Something more might he hoped for from the par- 
tisans of the movement, who are to be found, some in 
Russia and some abroad as exiles. In fact, the publican 
tiona of tlio Revolutionists wtich have been issued dur- 
ing the last three years abroad and from the secret press 
of St. Petersburg, present a rich source of information 
respecting the modern Revolutionary movement, but all 
these materials, being in the Russian or Ukrainian lan- 
guage, have scarcely contribntcd anything to the works 
written in other languages, and have remained for the 
moat part unknown to Europe. 

The Russian exiles have very rarely undertaken 
works intended to explain to the European public the 
history and the causes of the Russian Rcvolut!ouai-y 
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movement; and even when they have done so, they 
have confined themselves to mere pamphlets of little 
moment which threw light only on certain aspects of 
the movement, or dealt with entirely special questions. 

As for the few European scholars who know the 
Eussian language, the materials furnished by the 
Eevolutionary press are quite insufficient for them, and 
do not preserve them from great blunders. A perfect 
knowledge of Eussian and of the condition of the Eus- 
sian people is assumed, which it is all but impossible 
for a foreigner to possess. The progress of the Eevo- 
lutionary movement must have been followed, too, 
step by step, and on the spot, in order to understand, 
not only the rapidity of its development, but the sub- 
stitution, within a very brief period, of other theoretical 
and practical questions for those formerly in vogue. 

The questions which divided the party into various 
groups entirely disappeared in 1880. The year 1878 
introduced into the Eevolutionary movement a crisis 
that led to a complete change, both in the division of 
the party into various sections and in their respective 
relations. The modes of action were changed; the 
revolutionary type was changed. The defects and the 
virtues so characteristic of the most prominent persons 
in the movement a few years ago, gave place to totally 
different defects and virtues which characterise the 
Eussian Eevolutionary movement of modern days. 

Thus, even the very persons who had taken an active 
Dart in the movement, but had left the country for 



some time, or had applied themselTcs to воте special 
and exclusive object, even those persons are liable to 
commit grave eiTors, both in their riewa upon the 
actiial movement and in their predictiona reepecting 
the future. 

Only a man who for many years hua been present 
in the ranks, who hae tnken a direct part in the 
various phases through which the Russian Revolution- 
ary movement Las passed, who has intimately known 
the persons wiio have appeaj-cd during those phases 
(for, although included within the period of a single 
decade, they are notwithstanding of an entirely differ- 
ent nature), only such a man, if he nndertook to relato 
what he had himself seen, could give to European 
readers a sufBciently trutliful idea of the form and" 
substance of the Russian Revolutionary movement. 

Of such men among our party, who possess, more- 
over, the talent of expressing their thoughts in a good 
literary form, there aro but few. 

I was gi-eatly pleased therefore to leam that one of 
those few men had undertaken to present, in a series 
of animated pictures, the men and the incidents of tho 
Eussian Revolutionary movement, in the various phases 
of which he liad taken a direct part. 

I remember with what enthusiasm the young men in 
the printing office of the ' Onward ' in London heard 
some pages of his youthful writings read. Others would 
relate various episodes of his Odyssey as a propagandist 
among the peasants, when that propaganda attracted 
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•the greater part of the Revolutionary forces without dis- 
tinction of party. He was one of the principal founders 
of the Russian Revolutionary press, when, the inade- 
quacy of the printing presses in operation abroad being 
recognised, the Revolutionary party established its 
organs in the very capital of the Czar. Among the 
names of the most energetic actors in the principal 
phases which the Russian movement passed through, 
the Revolutionists always mention the name of him who 
appear? before the European public under the pseu- 
donym of Stepniak. I say the European and not the 
Italian public, because I am persuaded that the book 
which Stepniak has published in Italian will speedily 
find translators in other languages. 

The European public will at last have a faithful 
and animated picture of that movement, in which, on 
the one hand we see the masses deprived of all political 
life, crushed by the slavery of ages, pillaged by the 
Government, and ruined by economical dependence on 
the governing classes, but who preserve notwithstanding 
in Northern Russia the Rural Commune, and the pro- 
found and steadfast conviction that the land ought to 
belong to them, the cultivators, and that sooner or 
later the day will come for the ^ division of the land ; ' . 
and who in Southern Russia maintain the traditions of 
the autonomy of the Cossack Commune. On the other 
hand we have, as the offspring of Despotism, the vile 
herd, devoid of every sentiment of duty, who are capable 
of sacrificing to their own interests, or even personal 



caprices, Шо interests of the State, aad o£ tlic people; 
who in the bureaucracy rovoal themselves by ehamefiil 
acts of peculation and venality, without a parallel except 
in Eastern Asia, and unsurpassed in any age or in any 
country ; and among the business classes are Bourse 
specnlators, and swindJera who yield in nothing to tho 
most infamona in both worlds. Between those two 
social strata we see a fresh group of combatants appear, 
who, for ten years have astounded all Europe by their 
energy and devotion, as tlio snceeasors of tho literary 
and political opposition of all classes; of the new 
Eadical writers ; and of the first apostles of Socialism 
in Russia, Пеггеп and Cemiscevsky. 

nundreds and hundreds of these men, themselves 
tho offspring of privilege, go 'among the people,' carry- 
ing with them the Gospel of Socialism, the very object 
of whicli is the destruction of privileges, tho privileges 
of the classes from v/hich they liave sprung. Every 
fresh trial only displays more clearly their lieroism 
and their historical mission. The Russian Government 
lias recourse to estreme measures of repression. It 
places all Russia under a state of siege, and covers it 
with gibbets. It almost forces harmless agitators to 
take up deadly weapons and commence the Terrorist 
Btnigglc which still continues ; and certainly no one can 
say that the victory has remained with the Government, 
i£ the result of its measures has been tho slaying of an 
Emperor, thevolnntaryaoclusion of his successor, and the 
universal disruption of the entire Russian social edifice. 
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But another fact is perhaps even more significant ; 
the movement has lasted only ten years, and the strug- 
gle with the Government commenced only five years 
ago; but already an important change has become 
apparent in the constitution of the militant party. The 
majority of the prisoners whom we see before the 
tribunals in the trials of the Terrorists are no longer 
apostles who impart ideas to the people developed in 
an atmosphere not their own; they are men sprung 
from the people themselves, upon whom it used to be 
said, until lately, the Eevolutionary propaganda and 
agitation had taken no hold. 

The Eussian Socialist and Eevolutionary party is very 
young, but it has, notwithstanding, succeeded in con- 
quering a place in history. 

The readers of the work of Stepniak will henceforth 
know what were the elements that gave to these com- 
batants the strength to transform themselves, in these 
later days, into a party which can call the future its 
own. The new elements, sprung from the people which 
will come forth and join their ranks, are a guarantee of 

this. 

P. Lavhoff. 

London : March 4, 1883. 
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INTRODUCTION. 




TuRQHEKEFF, the novelist, who will certainly live in 
hie writioga for many generations, has rendered him- 
self immortal by a single word. It was he who invented 
'Nihilism.' At first the word was used in a con- 
temptuons sense, but afterwards was accepted from 
party pride by those against whom it was employed, as 
BO frequently has oeeurred in history. 

There would be no need to mention this but for the 
fact that in Europe the party called by this name was 
not that thus called in Russia, but another completely 
different. 

The genuine Nihilism was a philosophical and liter- 
ary movement, which flourished in the first decade after 
the Emancipation of the Serfs, that is to say, between 
18G0 and ISTO. It is now absolutely extinct, and only 
a few traces arc left of it, which are rapidly disappear- 
ing; for, with the feverish life of the last few years, a 
■ decade in Kussia may really be considered as a period of 
\b least from thirty to fifty years. 

Nihilism was a struggle for the emancipation of in- 
telligence from every kind of dependence, and it advanced 
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side Ъу side with that for the emancipation of the labor- 
ing classes from serfdom. 

The fundamental principle of Nihilism, properly so- 
called, was absolute individualism. It was the negation, 
in the name of individual liberty, of all the obligations 
imposed upon the individual by society, by family life, 
and by religion. Nihilism was a passionate and power- 
ful reaction, not against political despotism, but against 
the moral despotism that weighs upon the private and 
inner life of the individual. 

But it must be confessed that our predecessors, at least 
in the earlier days, introduced into this highly pacific 
struggle the same spirit of rebellion and almost the same 
fanaticism that characterises the present movement. I 
will here indicate the general character of this struggle, 
because it is really a prelude to the great drama, the last 
act of which is being enacted in the Empire of the Night. 

The first battle was fought in the domain of religion. 
But this was neither long nor obstinate. It was gained, 
so to speak, in a single assault ; for there is no country 
in the world where, among the cultivated classes, re- 
ligion has such little root as in Eussia. The past gen- 
eration was partly Christian by custom, and partly 
atheist by culture. But when once this band of young 
writers, armed with the natural sciences and positive 
philosophy, full of talent, of fire, and of the ardour of 
proselytism, was impelled to the assault, Christianity 
fell like an old, decaying hovel, which remains standing 
because no one touches it. 



The materialist propaganda was carried on in two 
modes, which by tuma supplemented and supported 
each other. Indirectly by means of the press, works 
being translated or written whicli furnished the most 
irrefntable arguiaents against every religious system, 
against free-will, and against the supernatural, bi 
order to avoid the clntches of tiio censorship, passages 
which were too clear were voiled under certain obscure 
words which, with an ardent and attentive reader, 
brought out the ideas even more distinctly. 

Tb,e oral propaganda, employing the arguments 
developed by the instructed, drew from them their 
logical consequences, flinging aside the reticence im- 
posed npon the writers. Atheism excited people lilte a 
new religion. The zealous went abont, lilio veritable 
missionaries, in search of living souls, in order to 
cleanse them from the 'abomination of Christianity.' 
The secret press was even set to work, and Buchner'a 
book 'Force and Matter,' in which the German philos- 
opher directly attacks the Christian theology, was 
translated and lithographed. The book was secretly 
cirenlated, not without a certain amount of danger, and 
was highly saccessful. Some pushed their ardour so 
far аз to carry on the propaganda among the young 
pupils of the schools. 

One day there felt into my hands an 'open letter' of 
B, Zaizeff, one of the contributors to the 'Eusskoi i 
Slovo,' a widely popular paper of that period. In this 
•letter,' intended for the secret press, the author. 
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speaking ol that time, and of the charges brought 
against the Nihilists of those days by the Nihilists of 
the present day, says, 'I swear to you by everything 
which I hold sacred, that we were not egotists as you 
call us. It was an error, I admit, but we were profoundly 
convinced that we were fighting for the happiness of 
human nature, and every one of us would have gone 
to the scaffold and would have laid down his life for 
Moleschott or Darwin/ The remark made me smile. 
The reader, also, will perhaps smile at it, but it is 
profoundly sincere and truthful. Had things reached 
such an extremity, the world would perhaps have seen 
a spectacle at once tragic and comical ; martyrdom to 
prove thatDarwin was right and Cuvier wrong, as two 
centuries previously the priest Abbaco and his disciples 
went to the stake, and mounted the scaffold, in support 
of their view, that Jesus should be written with one J 
instead of two, as in Greek ; and that the Halleluiah 
should be sung three times and not twice, as in the State 
Church. It is a fact, highly characteristic of the Eussian 
mind, this tendency to become excited even to fanaticism, 
about certain things which would simply meet with 
approval or disapproval from a man of Western Europe. 
But, in the case to which we are referring, things 
went very smoothly. There was no one to defend the 
altars of the gods. Among us, fortunately, the clergy 
never had any spiritual influence, being extremely igno- 
rant and completely absorbed in family affairs, the priests 
being married men. What could the Government do 
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against a purely intellectual movement wliich found 
expression in no external act ? 

The battle was gained almost without trouble, and 
without effort ; definitely, absolutely gained. Among 
people in Russia with any education at all, a man now 
who ia not a materialist, a thorough materialist, would 
really be a curiosity. 

The victory was of the highest importance. Abso- 
lute atheism is the sole inheritance that has been pre- 
served intact by the new generation, and I need scarcely 
point out bow much advantage the modem revolutionary 
movement haa derived from it. 

But Nihilism proclaimed war not only against re- 
ligion, but against everything that was not based upon 
pure and positive reason. This tendeuey, right enough 
in itself, was carried by the Nihilists of 1860 to such 
lengths that it became absurd. Art, as one of the mani- 
festations of idealism, was absolutely renounced by the 
Nihilists, together with everything that excites the 
sentiment of the beautifuh 

This was one of the fiercest conflicts in which the old 
Nihilism was engaged. One of their fanatics launched 
the famous aphorism that 'a, shoemaker is superior to 
Raphael, because the former makes useful things, while 
the latter makes things that are of no use at all.' To 
an orthodox Nihilist, Nature herself was a mere fur- 
nisher of materials for chemistry and technology. I say 
nothing of many other similar things, which would take 
too long to enumerate. 



1 
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IL 

But tììcro was one question in which Nihilism len- 
dcred great ecrvicc to its country. It was the important 
queetion of woman. Nihilism recognised her as haying 
equal rights with man. The intimacy of eoeial inter- 
course in Russia^ where there are neither cafes nor clnhs, 
and wlicro the drawing-room necessarily becomes the 
sole place of meeting, and even more perhaps the new 
economical position of the nobles resulting from the 
emancij)aiion of the serfs^ gave to the question of the 
emancipation of woman an important deyelopment, and 
secured for her an almost complete victory. 

Woman is subjugated through love. Every time, 
therefore, that she arises to claim her rights, it is only 
natural that she should commence by asking for the 
liberty of love. It was thus in ancient days ; it was thus 
in the France of the eighteenth century, and of George 
Sand. It was thus also in Bussia. 

But with us the question of the emancipation of 
луотап was not confined to the petty right of *free love,* 
which is nothing more than the right of always selecting 
her master. It was soon understood that the important 
thing is to have liberty itself, leaving the question of 
love to individual will ; and as there is no liberty without 
economical independence, the struggle changed its 
aspect, and became one for acquiring free access to 
superior instruction and to the professions followed by 
educated men. The struggle was long and ardent, for 
our barbarous and mediaeval family life stood in the way. 
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It was maintained тегу bravely by our women, and had 
the same passionate character as most of our recent social 
Btrnggles. The women finally vanquished. The Govern- 
ment itself was compelled to recognise it. 

No father now threatens to cut off the hair of hia 
daughter if she wishes to go to St. Petersburg to study 
medicine, or follow the higher courses there of the other 
sciences. A young girl is no longer compelled to fly 
from her father's house, and the Nihilists no longer need 
to have recourse to 'fictitious marriages' in order to 
render her her own mistress. 

Nihilism had conquered all along the line. 

The Nihilist had only now to rest upon hia laurels. 
The first two persone of the trinity of hia ideal, аз 
prescribed by the 'What are we to do!" — independence 
of mind and intelligent female company, were within his 
reach. The third, an occupation in accordance with bia 
tastes, is lacking, hut as lie is intelligent, and Eussia is 
wanting in educated people, he will find it easily. 

'Well, and what will happen afterwards ?' asks a 
young man full of ardor, who has just amved from 
some distant province, and come to visit his old master. 

'I am happy,' replies the latter. 

'Yes,' the young man will say to him, 'you are 
happy, I see. But how can you be bappy when in the 
country where you were horn people are dying of hunger, 
where the Government takes from the people their last 
farthing and compels them to go forth and beg for a 
cmst of bread ? Perhaps you do not know this ; and if 
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you know it, what have you done for your brethren ? 
Did you not tell me years ago that you wished to combat 
**for the happiness of human nature ?** * 

And the model Nihilist, the Nihilist of TuigbenefiF, 
will be troubled by that look which knows nothing of 
compromise ; for the enthusiasm and the faith that 
animated him in the early years of the struggle haye 
yanished with yictory. He is nothing more than an 
intelligent and refined epicure, and his blood circulates 
languidly in his plump body. 

And the young man will go away full of sadness, 
asking himself with an accent of despair the terrible 
question, 'What are we to do ?' 

We are now at the year 1871. Through those 
marvellous inventions by means of which the man of 
modem days may be called omnipresent, the picture is 
placed before him of an immense city which has risen 
for a grand idea, that of claiming the rights of the 
people. Ho follows with breathless interest all the 
vicissitudes of the terrible drama which is being en- 
acted upon the banks of the Seine. Ho sees blood diow; 
he hears the agonising cries of women and children 
slaughtered upon the boulevards. But for what are 
they dying? For what are they weeping? For the 
emancipation of the working-man ; for the grand social 
idea ! 

And at the same time falls upon his ear the рШп- 
tive song of the Bussian peasant : all wailing and 
lamentation, in which so many ages of suffering seem 



concentrated. His squalid miaory, bis whole life 
stands forth full of sorrow, of Buffering, of outrage. 
Look at him : exhausted by hunger, broken down by 
toil, the eternal slave of the priyileged classes, working 
■without pause, without hope of redemption ; for the 
Government purposely keeps him ignorant, and every- 
one robs him, everyone tramples on him, and no one 
stretehea out a hand to assist him. No one ? Noò во. 
The young man knows now "what to do.' He will 
stretch forth his hand. Ho will tell the peasant how 
to free himself and become happy. Hie heart throbs 
for this poor sufferer, who can only weep. The flush 
of enthusiasm mounts to his brow, and with burning 
glances be takes in bis heart a solemn oath to consecrate 
all hia life, all his strength, all his thoughts, to the 
liberation of this population, which drains its life-blood, 
in order that he, the favoured son of privilege, may 
live at his ease, study, and instruct himself. 

He will tear off the fine clothes that hum into hia 
very flesh ; he will put on the rongh coat and the 
wooden shoes of the peasant, and, abandoning the 
splendid paternal palace, which oppresses him like the 
reproach of a crime, he will go forth ' among the 
people ' in some remote district, and there, the slender 
and delicate descendant of a noble race, be will do the 
hard work of the peasant, enduring every privation in 
order to carry to him the words of redemption, the 
Gospsl of our age, — Socialism. What matters to him 
if the cut-throats of the Government lay hands upon 
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him ? What to him are exile^ Siberia» death ? Full of 
his sublime idea, clear^ splendid» yiyifying as the mid- 
day sun» he defies suffering» and would meet death with 
a glance of enthusiasm and a smile of happiness. 

It was thus that the Beyolutionary Socialist of 
1872-74 arose. It was thus that his precursors of 1866 
arose» the unfortunate karakosovzi, a small nucleus of 
high intellectual character which developed under the 
immediate influence of the nascent 'Internationale/ but 
had only a brief life» and left no traces behind it. 

Here then are the two types that represent the 
Bussian intellectual movement. The first» that of the 
decade 1860-70 ; the second that from 1871 onwards. 

What a contrast ! 

The Nihilist seeks his own happiness at whatever 
cost. His ideal is a * reasonable * and ' realistic * life. 
The Bevolutionist seeks the happiness of others at what- 
ever cost, sacrificing for it his own. His ideal is a life 
full of suffering» and a martyr's death. 

And yet Fate decreed that the former, who was not 
known and who could not be known in any other coun- 
try than his own» should have no name in Europe, and 
that the latter, having acquired a terrible reputation, 
should be called by the name of the other. What 
irony 1 
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PROPAGANDA. 



ТнБ KuBsian revolutionary movement, as I indicated at 
the commencement of my introduction, was the result 
of the examples and ideas developed in Western Eu- 
rope, acting upon the minds of the youth of Biissia, who 
owing to the condition of the eonntry were predisposed 
to accept them with the utmost favour, 

I have now to trace out sepai-ately the true influ- 
ences that determined this result, and their respective 
courses, aa in the case of a great river, of wliieh we 
know the source and the mouth, without knowing 
either its precise course, or the affluente that have given 
it auch volume. 

The influence of Europe is тегу eaay to investigate, 
its course Ъeing so simple and elementary. The com- 
munion of ideas between Russia and Europe has never 
been interrupted, notwithstanding all the preventive 
measures of the censorship. Prohibited books like the 
works of Proudhon, Fourier, Owen, and other old So- 
cialists, were always secretly introduced into Russia, 
even under the Asiatically ferocious and suspicious des- 
potism of Nicholas I. 
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But owing to the difficulty of obtaining these preeio 
volumes, and to the language which rendered them in-" 
accessible to ordinary readers, they could not directly 
exercise a decisive influence. There was, however, an 
entiro band of very able writers who, inspired by the 
ideas of Socialism, succeeded in rendering them nniver- 
Bally accessible. At the head of these were tlie most in- 
tellectual men of whom Eussia can boast : Ceruiscewsky, 
a profound thinker and economist of wide knowledge, a 
noveliat, a pungent polemist, who paid the penalty of 
his noble mission with a martyrdom, which still con- 
tinnes ; DobrolinbofE, a critic of genius, who died at 
twenty-six after having shaken all Russia with his im- 
mortal writings ; Micailoff, a professor and writer, con- 
demned to hard labour for a speech to the students — and 
many, many others. Hertzen and Ogareff, editors of 
the first free newspaper in the Russian language — the 
'Kolokol' of London — brought from abroad their pre- 
cious tribute to this movement. These were the real 
apostles of the new doctrine, who prepared the ground 
for the modem movement, having educated the entire 
generation of 1870 in the principles of Socialism. With 
the Paris Commune, which had such a formidable echo 
throughout the whole world, Russian Socialism entered 
upon its belligerent phase, and from the study and the 
privato gathering passed to the workshop and the vil- 



Thcre were manycauses which determined the youth 
Russia to accept so eagerly the principles of the гето- 
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lutionary Socialism proclaimed by the Commune. I can 
merely indicate them here. The ill-fated Crimean War 
having mthlessly demonstrated the rottenness ot the 
whole Russian social edifice, it was essential to provide a 
remedy as expeclitiously as possible. But the work of 
the regeneration of the country, directed by the hand of 
an autocratic Emperor, who wished to preserve every- 
thing; both hiesacred 'rights' (the first to be aholiahed), 
and the prerogatives of the class of the nobles, in order 
to have their support because he feared the revolution — 
Buch a work could only bo imperfect, hypocritical, con- 
tradictory, an abortion. We will not criticise it, especial- 
ly as there is no need to do so, for all the newspapers, 
including the 'Official Gazette,' now repeat in various 
tones what the Socialists have been so much reviled for 
declaring, that all the reforms of Alexander 11. proved 
utterly inefficient, and that the famous emancipation of 
the serfs only changed their material condition for the 
worse, the terras of redemption fixed for the scrap of 
land bestowed upon them being onerous beyond meas- 

The wretched condition, every day growing worse, of 
the peasants, that is to say, of nine-tenths of the entire 
population, could not fail to cause serious reflection to 
all those who had at heart the future of the country. It 
was essential to seek a remedy for this, and it may fairly 
be asenmed that the public mind would have turned to 
legal and pacific means if, after having liberated the 
peasants from the bondage of their lorda, the Emperor 
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Alexander U. had liberated Bussia from his own bond- 
age^ bestowing upon her some kind of Constitution 
which would have made her the arbiter of her own des- 
tinies^ or at least have afforded her the hope of one day 
becoming so. But this was precisely what he would not 
do on any account. Autocracy having retained all its 
power^ nothing could be hoped for except from the 
good-will of the Emperor, and this hope went on dimin- 
ishing as the years passed by. Alexander U. as a re- 
former stood the test only for a few years. ^ 

The insurrection in Poland, stifled with a ferocity 
known to all, was the signal for a reaction, which grew 
more furious day by day. There was nothing to hope 
for in legal and pacific means. Everything must be 
uncomplainingly endured, or other ways of saving the 
country must be sought for. All those who had a 
heart in their breasts naturally clung to the latter 
course. 

Thus, as the reaction grew more furious, the revolu- 
tionary excitement became more manifest, and secret 
societies swarmed in all the principal cities. The re- 
volver shot of Karakosoff which resulted from that ex- 
citement was a terrible warning to the Emperor Alex- 
ander IL But he would not understand. Nay, after 
1866, the reaction redoubled its fury. In a few months 
everything that still maintained a semblance of the 
Liberalism of the early years of the reign was swept 
away. It was a veritable ^ Dance Macabre,' a veritable 
* White Terror/ 
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II. 

After 186C a man mnst Ьатс been either blind or hypo- 
critical to ЬеИете in tho poasibility of any improvement, 
except by TÌolent means. The revolutionary ferment 
visibly increased, and only a spark was ivanting to 
change the latent aspirations into a general movement. 
As I have already said, the Paris Commune supplied it. 
It was immediately after the CoramuDe, that is to say 
toward the end of the year 1871, that the Society of the 
' Dolgnacinzi ' was formed at Moscow ; and in 1873 the 
important society was organized at St. Petersburg of the 
'Ciaikovzi,' which had its ramifications at Moscow, 
Kieff, Odessa, Ore!, and Taganrog. Theobjectof both was 
to carry on the Socialist and revolationary propaganda 
among the workmen and peasants. I say nothing of 
many amai! bodies that were formed with the same ob- 
ject in the provinces, or of many isolated individuals who 
then went forth ' among the people,' in order to carry 
on the propaganda. The movement was entirely вроп- 
taneons, and was simply the necessary result of the con- 
dition of Russia, seen nnder the influence of the Parisian 
movement, through the prism of the Socialist ideas dis- 
seminated by Cemiscevaky and Dobroliuboff. 

But a most powerful current which came from 
abroad very soon united with this native current. It 
was that of the 'Internationale,' which, as is well known, 
had its own greatest development in the years imme- 
diately succeeding the Paris Commune. Here, also, two 
separate courses of transmission should be distinguished : 
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the first, literary ; the second, personal and immediate. 
Two writers — the great Michael Bacunin, the genins of 
destruction, the principal founder of the anarchical or 
federalistic * Internationale,* and Peter Layroff, the 
distinguished philosopher and writer, rendered great 
service to our cause with their pens ; the former as the 
author of a book upon the Bevolntion, and Federalism, 
in which, with inimitable clearness and power, the 
ardent tribune and daring thinker developed his ideas 
upon the necessity of an immediate popular revolution ; 
the latter as editor of a review, the * Vperiod ' (Onward), 
written, for the most part, by himself with unwearied 
application and erudition. However divergent on cer- 
tain points — Bacunin being an ardent defender of the 
extreme party of the ^ Internationale,' and Lavroff being 
rather inclined towards the more moderate party — ^the 
two writers recognised the popular revolution as the sole 
means of effectively changing the insufferable condition 
of the Russian people. 

But the ^ Internationale ' also had a direct influence 
upon the Russian movement. Here I must retrace my 
steps for a moment, as the revolutionary movement 
touches at this point the individual movement of Nihil- 
ism, properly so-called, of which I spoke in my Intro- 
duction. The struggle for the emancipation of woman 
having been fused with that of the right to higher 
education, and there being in Russia neither college nor 
university which would accept women as students, they 
resolved to go and seek in distant countries the knowl- 
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edge denied to tbem in their own. Free Switzerland, 
which shuts out no one from its frontiers or its schools, 
was the favourite country of these new pilgrims, and the 
famous city of Zurich was their Jerusalem. From all 
parts of Russia — from the plains of the placid Volga ; 
from the Caucasue ; from distant Siberia — young girls 
of scarcely sixteen, with scanty luggage and slender 
means, went forth alone into an unknown country, eager 
for the knowledge which alone could insure them the 
independence they coveted. But, on arriving in the 
country of their dreams, they found not only schools of 
medicine there, but also a great social movement of 
which many had no conception. And here once more 
the difEerence became apparent between the old Nihilism 
and the Socialiam of the modem generation, 

' What is all this knowledge,' the young girls asked 
themselves, 'hut a means of acquiring a more advanta- 
geous position among the privileged classes to which we 
already belong ? Who except ourselves will derive any 
advantage from it ; and if no one does, what is the differ- 
ence between us and the swarm of blood-suckers who live 
by the sweat and tears of our poor fellow-countrymen ? 

And tliB young girls deserted medicine, and began 
to frequent the sittings of the 'Internationale' and to 
study political economy, and the works of Marx, Bacunin, 
Proudhon, and of all the founders of European Social- 
ism, In a short time the city of Zurich from being a 
place of study was transformed into an immenso perma- 
nent Olub. Its fame spread throughout all Russia, and 
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attracted to it bundreds and hundreds of personcf, men 
and women. It was then that the Imperial Gxiyemment, 
as a supreme precaution, issued the stupid and shameful 
Ukase of the year 1873, ordering all Russians, under 
pain of outlawry, to immediately abandon the terrible 
city of Zurich. The engineer was hoist with his own 
petard. Among the young Russians assembled there, 
plans, more or less vague, were formed te return home 
in order to carry on the Internationalist propaganda. 
The Ukase had this effect, that, instead of returning 
separately in the course of seyeral years, almost all re* 
turned at once in a body. Eagerly welcomed by their 
companions, they everywhere carried on the most ardent 
Internationalist propaganda. 

Ш. 

Thus in the winter of 1872, in one of the hovels in 
the outskirts of St. Petersburg, a number of working 
men gathered round (Prince) Peter Krapotkine, who 
expounded to them the principles of Socialism, and of 
the revolution. The rich Cossack Obuchoff, though 
consumptive and dying, did the same upon the banks of 
his native Don. An officer, Leonidas Sciscko, became a 
hand- weaver in one of the St. Petersburg manufactories, 
in order to carry on the propaganda there. Two other 
members of the same society — an officer, Demetrius 
Rogaceff, who afterwards inspired so much terror, and 
a friend — went into the province of Tver as sawyers, for 
the purpose of carrying on the propaganda there among 
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the peasants. In the winter of 1873, in coneequence of 
the delation of a land-owner of the district, those two 
were arrested. After having escaped hy the aid of the 
peasants from the hands of the police, they reached 
Moscow, in order to carry on the propaganda among the 
youth of that city. There they found two women who 
had just arrived from Zurich with the same object. 
Thus the two currents, the home and foreign, met each 
other at every point, and both led to the same result. 
The books said : 'The hour of the dcstmction of the 
old bourgeois world has sounded. Д new world, based 
upon the fraternity of all men, in which there will no 
longer be either misery or tears, is about to ariso upon 
ita ruins. Up and be doing 1 All hail to the Bevolu- 
tion, the sole means of realising this golden ideal.' 

The men and women who had come back from 
abroad inflamed the public mind with the recital of the 
great struggle already undertaken by the proletariat of 
the West; of the 'Internationale' and of its groat pro- 
moters ; of the Commune and its martyrs ; and prepared 
to go 'among the people ' with their new proselytes in 
order to put their ideas in practice. And both turned 
anxiously to those, who were few then, who )iad come 
back from, the work of propagandism, to ask them what 
were these powerful and mysterious beings— the people 
— whom their fathers taught them to fear, and whom, 
without knowiug, they already loved with all the im- 
petuosity of their youthful hearts. And those appealed 
to who just before had the same mistrust and the same. 




apprehension 9, said, overflowing with exnltation, that 
tho terrible people were good, simple, trusting as chil- 
dren; that they not only did not miatnist, bnt wel- 
comed them with open arms and hearts; that tliey 
listened to their words with the deepest sympathy, and 
that old and young after a long day of toil pressed atten- 
tively around them in some dark and smoky hovel, in 
which, by the uncertain light of a chip of resinouBwood 
in place of a candle, they spoke of Socialism, or read 
one of the few propagandist books which they had 
brought ; that the communal asaembliea were broken 
up when they came into the villages, as the peasants 
abandoned the meetings to come and listen. And after 
having depicted all the terrible sufferings of these nn- 
happy people, seen with their own eyes, heard with 
their own ears, they told of little signs and tokens, 
exaggerated perhaps by their imaginations, which 
showed that these people could not be so dispirited 
as was believed, and that there were indications and 
rumours denoting that tiieir patience was coming to 
an end, and that some great storm was felt to be ap- 
proaching. 

All these uumerona and powerful influences, acting 
upon the impressi on able minds, so prone to enthusiasm, 
of the Russian youth, produced that vast movement of 
1873-74 which inaugurated tho new Russian revolu- 
tionary era. 

Kothing similar bad been seen before, nor since. 
It waa a revelation, rather than a propaganda. At first 
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the book, or the individual, could be traced out, that 
had impelled such or euch a person to join the move- 
ment ; but after eome time this became impossible. 
It was a powerful erj which arose no one knew where, 
aiid sammonod tho ardeat to the great work of the 
redemption of the country and of homanity. And the 
ardent, bearing this cry, arose, overflowing with sorrow 
and indignation for their past life, and abandoning 
home, wealth, honours, family, threw themselves into 
the moTonient with a joy, an enthnsiasm, a faith, such 
as are experienced only once in a life, and when lost are 
never found again. 

I will not speak of the many, many, young men and 
young women of the most aristocratic families, who 
laboured for fifteen honre a day in tbo factories, in the 
workshops, in the fields. Youth is always generous and 
ready for Bacrificc. The characteristic fact was that 
the contagion spread, even to people in years, who had 
already a future clearly marked out and a position 
gained by the sweat of their brows : judges, doctors, 
officers, officials ; and these were not among the least 
ardent. 

Yet it was not a political movement. It rather re- 
sembled a religious movement, and had all the con- 
tagious and absorbing character of one. People not 
only sought to attain a distinct practical object, but also 
to satisfy an inward sentiment of duty, an aspiration 
towards their own moral perfection. 

But this noble movement, in contact with harsh 
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reality, was shattered like a precious Sèyres yase^ strack 
by a heavy and dirty stone. 

Not that the Russian peasant had shown himself 
indifferent or hostile to Socialism ; quite the contrary. 
For a Russian peasant who has his old ^ obscina ^ (rural 
commune) with the collective property of the land, and 
his ^ mir ^ or * gromada ' (communal assembly), which 
exclusively controls all the communal affairs, the prin- 
ciples of scientific combination and federalism were 
only a logical and natural deduction from the institu- 
tions to which he had been accustomed for so many 
ages. In fact there is no country in the world where 
the peasantry would be so ready to accept the principles 
of Federative Socialism as Russia. Some of our old 
Socialists — for example Bacunin — even deny the neces- 
sity for any Socialist propaganda whatever among the 
Russian peasants, declaring that they already possess 
all the fundamental elements, and that, therefore, if 
summoned to an immediate revolution, it could not be 
other than a social revolution. But a revolution always 
requires a powerful organisation, which can only be 
formed by a propaganda, either Socialist or purely 
revolutionary. As this could not be openly carried on, 
it was necessary to have recourse to a secret propa- 
ganda ; and that was absolutely impossible in our 
villages. 

Everyone who settles there, whether as artisan, or 
as communal teacher, or clerk, is immediately under 
the eyes of all. He is observed, and his every move- 



ment ie watched, aa thongh he were a bird in a glass 
cage. Then, too, the peasant ia abaoUitelj incapable 
of keeping secret the propaganda in hia midst. How 
can you expect him not to speak to his neighbour, 
whom he baa known for so many years, of a fact so 
extraordinary as the reading of a book, especially when 
it concerns a matter which appears to him во just, good, 
and natural as that which the Socialist tells him ahont ? 
Thus, whenever a propagandist visits any of his friends, 
the news immediately spreads throughout the village, 
and half an hour afterwards the hovel is full of bearded 
peasants, who hasten to listen to the new-comer with- 
out warning either him or hia host. When the hovel 
ia too little to hold all thia throng, ho is taken to the 
communal house, or into the open air, where he reads 
his books, and makes his speeches under the roof of 
heaven. 

It is quite evident that, with these customs, the 
Government would have no difficulty in hearing of the 
agitation which was being carried on among the peas- 
ants. Arrest followed arrest, thick and fast. Thirty- 
Beven provinces were ' infected ' by the Socialist conta- 
gion, as a Government circular declares. The total 
number of the arrests was never known. In a single 
trial, which lasted four years, that of 'the 193,' they 
reached, according to the official statistics, about a 
thousand. 

But legion after legion boldly descended into the 
lists, when, owing to the number of the fallen, the battle 
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seemed to be slackening. The moyement lasted for two 
years with various degrees of intensity. But the fact 
had at last to be recognised, that it was like running 
one's head against a wall. 

In the year 1875 the moyement changed its aspect 
The propaganda among the masses, the only one, that 
is, which could stir them, was abandoned, and in its 
place the so-called ^ colonisation ' (poselenia) entered the 
field ; that is, the grouping together of an entire nu- 
cleus of propagandists in a given province, or, rather, in 
a given district. 

In order to avoid the rocks which had wrecked the 
movement of the previous years, the colonists proceeded 
very cautiously, endeavouring rather to avoid observa- 
tion, to make no stir, to carry on their agitation only 
among those peasants with whom they were thoroughly 
acquainted as cautious and prudent people. The colo- 
nies, being much less exposed to the chance of discov- 
ery, held their ground with varying fortunes for several 
years, and in part still continue, but without any result. 
Evidently, however, they could not do much owing to 
the immensity of Eussia, and the necessity of deliber- 
ately restraining their own activity, even in the districts 
chosen. 

IV. 

The trials of the agitators which took place in the 
years 1877 and 1878 indicated the end of this first period 
of revolutionary activity in Russia, and at the same time 
were its apotheosis. 
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The Ensaian Government, wishing to follow in tho 
steps of the secoud French Empire, which knew so well 
how to deal with the R«d spectre, ordered that the first 
great trial — that of the eo-eallcd Fifty of the Society of 
MoBoow — shoiild ho pnblic, hoping that tho terrified 
bourgeois would draw more closely around the throno 
and abandon their liberal tendencies, which wereabeady 
beginning to show themselves. 

Bnt no. Even those who could not bnt consider 
- Buch men as enemies were bewildered at the sight of so 
mach self-sacrifice. 

'They are saints.' Such was the exclamation, re- 
peated in a broken voice, by those who were present at 
this memorable trial. 

The monster trial of the 193 of the following year 
only confirmed' this opinion. 

And, in fact, everything that is noble and sublime in 
human nature seemed concentrated in these generous 
young men. Inflamed, subjugated by their grand idea, 
they wished to sacrifice for it, not only their lives, their 
future, their position, but tlieir very souls. They eonght 
to purify themselves from every other thought, from all 
personal affections, in order to be entirely, exclusively 
devoted to it. Rigorism was elevated into a dogma. 
For several years, indeed, even absolute ascetieism' 
■was ardently maintained among the youth of both 
eezes. The propagandists wished nothing for them- 

' Hence arose the ridicalous contusion of the Nihilists with 
the xopzi, a fanatical bodf who mutilated Ihemselves. 
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selyee. They were the purest personification of self- 
denial. 

But these beings were too ideal for the terrible strug- 
gle which was about to commence. The type of the 
propagandist of the first lustre of the last decade was 
religious rather than revolutionary. His faith was So- 
cialism, His god the people. Notwithstanding all the 
evidence to the contrary, he firmly believed that, from 
one day to the other, the revolution was about to break 
out ; as in the Middle Ages people believed at certain 
periods in the approach of the day of judgment. Inex- 
orable reality struck a terrible blow at his enthusiasm 
and faith, disclosing to him his god as it really is, and 
not as he had pictured it. He was as ready for sacrifioe 
as ever. But he had neither the impetuosity nor the 
ardour of the struggle. After the first disenchant- 
ment he no longer saw any hope in victory, and longed 
for the crown of thorns rather than that of laurel. 
He went forth to martyrdom with the serenity of a 
Christian of the early ages, and he suffered it with a 
calmness of mind — ^nay, with a certain -rapture, for 
he knew he was suffering for his faith. He was full 
of love, and had no hatred for anyone, not even his exe- 
cutioners. 

Such was the propagandist of 1872-75. This type 
was too ideal to withstand the fierce and imminent 
conflict. It must change or disappear. 

Already another was arising in its place. Upon the 
horizon there appeared a gloomy form, illuminated by 
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a light as of hell, who, with lofty bearing, and a look 
breathing forth hatred and defiance, made his way 
through the terrified crowd to enter with a firm step 
upon the scene of history. 
It was the Terrorist. 
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THE TERRORISM. 

I. 

The years 1876 and 1877 were the darkest and most 
mournful for the Eussian Socialists. The propagandist 
movement cost immense sacrifices. An entire genera- 
tion was mown down by Despotism in a fit of delirious 
fear. The prisons were crammed with propagandists. 
New prisons were built. And the result of so much 
sacrifice ? Oh, how petty it was compared with the 
immense effort ! 

What could the few working men and peasants do 
who were inflamed by Socialist ideas ? What could the 
* colonies ' do, dispersed here and there ? 

The past was sad ; the future, gloomy and obscure. 
But the moYcment could not stop. The public mind, 
OYcrstimulated and eager to act, only sought some other 
means of attaining the same end. 

But to find one was very difficult under the condi- 
tions in which Bussi a was placed. Long and arduous 
was this workj many were its victims ; for it was like 
endeavouring to issue from some gloomy cavern, full of 
dangers and pitfalls, in which every step costs many. 
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lives, and the cries of fallen brethren are the solo 
iudioationa for tlie survivors, ot the path to be followed. 

Tlie propagandist movement was a sublime test of 
the power of "Words. By a natural reaction the oppo- 
site courao was now to be tried, that of Aets, 

' ЛТе did not succeed because we were mere talkers, 
incapable of real work.' 

Sach was the bitter reproach of the Burvivors of the 
great movement, confronted with the new revolutionary 
generation which had arisen to occupy the place of the | 
preceding ; and the cry of ' Let ггз act ' became as 
general as that of ' among the people ' had been a few I 
years before. 

But what kind of action was to be taken f 
Impelled by their generous desire to do eveiything 
for the people, and for the people only, tlie Revolu- 
tionists endeavoured, above all things, to organise some 
insurrectionary movement among the people. The 
first societies of the so-called 'buntari' (fonaties) of 
Kieff, Odessa, and Karkofl, the fisod object of which 
was an immediate rising, date from the year 1875. 
But a revolution, like a popular movement, is of 
spontaneous growth, and cannot be forced. One 
attempt alone — that of Stefaoovic — very skilfully 
based upon local agitation and aspirations, succeeded 
in making some few steps, at least, towards the object 
The others bad not even this success. They were I 
diecovered and dissolved before giving effect to their 
sanguinary projects. 
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In tlio towna the same tendency manifested iteelf 
t in another form ; the Revolutionists made their first 
tceeaya in street demonetrations. 

The yeara 1876, 1877, and the early months of 1878, 
I were periods of 'demonstrations' more or leas energetic; 
У anch as the funeral of CemiscefE and Padlovaky, the 
demonstration of Kazan, which had such a tragical 
ending, and, finally, that of Odessa, on the day of the 
condemnation of Kovalsky, which was a yeritahle battle, 
with dead and wounded on both eidee, and sevaral 
hundred arrests. 

It was evident that by this path there could be 
no adyanco. The disproportion between the material 
' forces at the disposition of the revolutionary party 
and those of tlie Government was too great for these 
demonstrations to be other than voluntary sacrifices of 
the flower of tlio Russian youth to the Imperial 
Moloch. With ns a revolution, or even a rising of any 
importance, like those in Paris, is absolutely impossible. 
Our towns constitute only a tenth of the entire popula- 
tion ; and most of them are onìy large villages, miles 
and miles apart. The real towns, those for instance 
of 10,000 or 15,000 inhabitants, form only four or 
five per cent, of the entire population, that is about 
three or four millions in all. And the Government, 
I which has under its orders the military contingent 
I of the entire population, that is 1,300,000 soldiers, 
\ can transform the five or six principal towns, the 
I only places where any movement whatever is possi- 
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Ые, into veritable military campa, as indeed tliey 
are. 

This is a consideration which should always bo 
borne in mind, in order to uiideretand the cause of 
eyerything that has since happened. 

Demonstrations of every kind were abandoned, and 
from the year 1878 entirely disappeared. 

Bnt a noteworthy change in the revolutionary type 
dates from this period. The Revolutionist was no 
longer what he had been five years before. He had 
not yet revealed himself by any daring acts ; bat by 
dint of constantly meditating upon them, by repeat- 
ing that bullets were better than words, by nourishing 
Banguioary projects in his mind, something of their 
epirit entered into hia disposition. Thus the man waa 
formed. And the Government did evervthing it could 
to develop still more those nascent tendencies of hie 
and force him to translate them into acts. 

The merest suspicion led to arrest. An address; a 
letter from a friend who had gone 'among the people ;' 
a word let fall by a lad of twelve who, from excess of 
fear, knew not what to reply, were sufficient to cast the 
suspected person into prison, where he languished for 
years and years, subjected to all the rigour of the 
Russian cellular system. To give an idea of this it 
need only be mentioned that, in the course of the 
investigations in the trial of the 193, which lasted four 
years, the number of the prisoners who committed 
suicide, or went mad, or died, reached 75. 
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The sentences of the exceptional tribunal^ which was 
simply a docile instrument in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, were of an incredible cruelty. Ten, twelye, 
fifteen years of hard labour were inflicted, for two or 
three speeches, made in private to a handful of working 
men, or for a single book read or lent. Thus what is 
freely done in every country in Europe was punished 
among us like murder. 

But not satisfied with these judicial atrocities, the 
Government, by infamous secret orders, augmented still 
more the sufferings of the political prisoners, so that in 
the House of Horrors — the central prison of Karkoff — 
several * revolts' took place among them in order to 
obtain equality of treatment with those condemned for 
common crimes. Such was their condition I And from 
time to time, by ways which only prisoners know how 
to find out, there came from these men buried aliye 
sonu3 letter, written on a scrap of paper in which 
tobacco or a candle had been wrapped up, describing 
the infamous treatment, the vile and useless cruelty, 
which their gaolers had inflicted upon them, in order to 
curry favour with superiors ; and these letters passed 
from hand to hand, and this information passed from 
mouth to mouth, causing tears of grief and rage, and 
arousing in the most gentle and tender minds thoughts 
of blood, of hatred, and of yengeance. 

II. 

The flrst sanguinary events took place a year before 
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the Terrorism was erected into a sjsteni. They w 
isolated eases, without any political importance, 
they clearly showed that the effoi-ts of the troTemment ] 
had begun to bear fmit, and that the 'milk of love' 
of the Socialists of the prerious lustre was already be- 
coming changed, little by little, into the gall of hatred. 
Sprung from pei-sonal resentment, it was directed 
against the more immediate enemies, the spies, and ìq . 
various parts of Russia воше half-dozen of them were | 
killed. 

These first acta of bloodshed evidently could not 
stop there. И time were consumed in killing a vilo spy, 
why allow the gendarme to live on with impunity who 
sent him forth, or the procurator who from the informa- i 
tion of the spy obtained, materials for ordering the 
arrest, or the head of the police who directed every- 
thing ? The logic of life could not but compel the 
Eevolutionaries to mount these steps by degi'ees, and it 
cannot be doubted that they would have dono so, for 
the Russian may he wanting in many things, hut not 
in the courage to be logical. Nay, one of the most 
striking peculiarities of the Russian character is that 
it never hesitates before the practical consequences of a 
chain of reasoning. 

There was, however, a fact of primary importance 
which gave such a strong impetus to the movement, 
that this step, which otherwise would perhaps have re- 
quired several years, was taken at a single bound. 

January 24 of the year 1878, the memorable 
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ehot was fired by the reyolver of Vera Zaesulic againBt 
General Trepoff, who had ordered a political prisoner 
named Bogoluiboff to be flogged. Two months after- 
wards she was acquitted by the jury. 

I need not narrate the details of the occurrence, 
nor those of the trials nor insist upon their importance. 
Everyone understood them^ and even now,- four years 
afterwards, everyone remembers that wave of admira- 
tion which invaded every heart, without distinction of 
party, of class, or of age. It is easy to imagine what it 
must have been in Bussia. 

Zassulic was not a terrorist. She was the angel of 
vengeance, and not of terror. She was a victim who 
voluntarily threw herself into the jaws of the monster 
in order to cleanse the honour of the party from a 
mortal outrage. It was evident that if every infa- 
mous act had to await its Zassulic, he who committed 
it might sleep in peace, and die hoary-headed. 

Yet this occurrence gave to the Terrorism a most 
powerful impulse. It illuminated it with its divine 
aureola, and gave to it the sanction of sacrifice and of 
public opinion. 

The acquittal of Zassulic was a solemn condemnation 
of the entire arbitrary system which had impelled her 
to raise her avenging hand against the bully. The 
press and the public were unanimous in confirming 
the sentence of the jury. 

And how did the Government receive the judgment 
of the nation ? 



The Emperor Alexander II, went iii person to pay a 
visit to Trepoff, covered with so mnch ignominy, and 
ransacked the whole city in search of the acquitted Za»- 
Balic, in order to put her again ill prison. 

It was im]>osBÌbìe to show a more impudent contempt 
for justice, and the auiversal feeling. 

The genera! discontent gi-ew beyond measure, for to 
thesting of theontrage was added thopang ot deception. 

Here I ooglifc to stop for a moment to analyse the 
purely Liberal movement which germinated among the 
cultivated and privileged classee of Russian society at 
the commencement of the reign. Being nnable to do 
this even briefly, I will merely say, that the event which 
imparted to it the greatest intensity was the war with 
Turkey, because it laid bare, like that of the Crimea, 
the shameful abuses of our social system, and awakened 
hopes of a new reorganisation of the State, especially 
after the Oonstitutioa which Alexander П. gave to 



The return of the Emperor to his capital exactly 
coincided with the trial of Zassulic. 

The Liberals awoke from their dreams. It was then 
that they turned in despair to the only party which was 
struggling against despotism, the Socialist party. The 
firat efforts of the Liberal party to approach the Revo- 
lutionaries in order to form an alliance with them 
date from 18Г8. 

III. 

The Government, liowever, seemed bent on exaa- 
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perating not only the Libei-als but also the Bevolu- 
tionista. With a vile desire for vengeance, it redoubled 
ite cruelty against the Socialists, whom it hud in its 
power. The Emperor Alexander II. even went so far 
as to annul the sentence of his own Senate, which, 
under the form of a petition for pardon, acquitted most 
of the accused in the trial of the 193. 

What goyernment, therefore, waa this which acted 
80 insolently against all the laws of the country, which 
was not supported, and did not wish to be supported, 
by the nation, or by any class, or by the laws which it 
had made itself? AVbat did it represent except brute 
force ? 

Against such a Goyemment eyerything is permitted. 
It is no longer a guardian of the will of the people, or 
of the majority of the people. It ia organised injustice. 
A citizen is no more bound to respect it, than to respect 
a band of highwaymen who employ the force at their 
command in rifling travellers. 

But how shake off this camarilla entrenched behind 
a forest of bayonets P How free the country from it P 

It being absolutely impossible to overcome this ob- 
stacle by force, as in otìier countries more fortunate than 
ours, a flank moveuient was necessary, so as to fall upon 
this camarilla before it could avail itself of its forces, 
thus rendered useless in their impregnable positions. 

Thus arose the Terrorism. 

Conceived in hatred, nurtured by patriotism and by 
hope, it grew up in the electrical atmosphere, impreg- 




nated with the enthusiasm awakened by an act of 
heroism. 

On August 16, 1878, that ie five months after the ac- 
quittal of Zassulic, the Terrorism, by putting to death 
General MesentzefE, the bead of the police and of thu 
entire camarilla, boldly threw down ita glove in the face 
of autocracy. From that day forth it advanced with 
giant strides, acquiring strength and position, and col- 
minating in the tremendous duel with the man who 
was the personification of despotism. 

I will not relate its achieyements, for they are written 
in letters of fire upon the records of history. 

Three times tlie adversaries met faeo to face. Three 
times the Terrorist by the will of fate was overthrown, 
bat after each defeat he arose moro threatening and 
powerful than before. To the attempt of Solovieff suc- 
ceeded that of Hartman, which was followed by the 
frightful explosion at the Winter Pulace, the infernal 
character of which seemed to surpass everything the 
imagination could conceive. But it was suri>assed on 
March 13. Once more the adversaries grappled with 
each other, and .this time the omnipotent Emperor fell 
half dead to the ground. 

The Terrorist had won the victory in his tremendous 
duel, which had cost so many sacrifices. With a whole 
nation prostrate he alone held high his head, which 
throughout so many tempests he had never bent. 



He is nob! 



noble, terrible, irresistibly fascinating, for he 
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eombmea in himself the two suhHmitiea of haman grand- 
eur : the martyr and the hero. 

Ho ia a martyr. From the day when he swears in 
the depths of his heart to free the people and the country, 
ho knows he is consecrated to Death. He faces it at 
every step of hie stormy life. He goes forth to meet it 
fearlessly, when necessary, and can die without flinch- 
ing, not like a Christian of old, but like a warrior accus- 
tomed to look death in the face. 

He has no longer any religious feeling in his dis- 
position. He is a wrestler, all bone and muscle, and has 
nothing in common with the dreamy idealist of the 
previous lustre. He is a mature man, and the unreal 
dreams of his youth have disappeared with years. He is 
a Socialist fatally convinced, but he nnderstanda that a 
Social Revolution requires long preparatory labor, which 
cannot be given until political liberty is acquired. 
Modest and resolnte, therefore, he clings to the reso- 
lution to limit for the present his plans that he may 
extend them afterwards. Ho has no other object than 
to OTorthrow this abhorred despotism, and to give to hie 
country, what all civilised nations possess, political 
liberty, to enable it to advance with a firm step towards 
its own redemption. The force of mind, the indomitable 
energy, and the spirit of Bacrifice which his predecessor 
attained in the beauty of his dreams, ho attains in the 
grandeur of his mission, in the strong passions which 
this marvellous, intosieating, Tertiginoua struggle arouses 
in his heart. 



What a Bpectftcle ! Wlieu had such a spectacle been 
seen before ? Alone, obscure, poor, be undei-took to be 
the defender of outraged hnmanity, of right trampled 
under foot, and he eliallenged to the deatli the most 
powerful Empire in the world, and for years and уеига 
confronted all its immense forces. 

Proud аэ Satan rebelling against God, he opposed liia 
own will to that of the man who alone, amid a nation 
of slaves, claimed the right of having a will. But how 
different is this terrestrial god from the old Jehovah of 
Moses ! How he hides his trembling bead under the 
daring blows of the Terrorist ! True, he still stands 
erect, and the thunderbolts launched by his trembling 
hand often fail ; but when they strike, they kill. But 
the Terrorist is immortal. His limbs may fail him, bat, 
as if by magic, they regain their vigour, and he stands 
erect, ready for battle after battio until he lias laid low 
Ilia enemy and liberated the country. And already ho 
eees that enemy falter, become confnsed, cling desper- 
ately to the wildest means, which can only hasten hie 
end. 

It is this absorbing straggle, it is this imposing 
mission, it is this certainty of approaching victory, 
which gives him that cool and calculating enthusiasm, 
that almost superhuman energy, which astounds the 
world. If he is by nature a man capable of generona 
impulses, he will become a hero ; if he ia of stronger 
fibre, it will harden into iron ; if of iron, it will become 
adamant. 
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He has a powerful and distinctiye indiyiduality. He 
is no longer^ like his predecessor, all abnegation. He 
no longer possesses, he no longer strives after, that 
abstract moral beauty which made the propagandist 
resemble a being of another world ; for his look is no 
longer directed inwardly, but is fixed upon the hated 
enemy. He is the type of individual force, intolerant 
of every yoke. He fights not only for the people, to 
render them the arbiters of their own destinies, not only 
for the whole nation stifling in this pestiferous atmos- 
phere, but also for himself ; for the dear ones whom he 
loves, whom he adores with all the enthusiasm which 
animates his soul ; for his friends, who languish in the 
horrid cells of the central prisons, and who stretch forth 
to him their skinny hands imploring aid. He fights for 
himself. He has sworn to be free and he will be free, 
in defiance of everything. He bends his haughty head 
before no idol. He has devoted his sturdy arms to the 
cause of the people. But he no longer deifies them. 
And if the people, ill-counselled, say to him, *Be a 
slave,' he will exclaim, * No ; ' and he will march on- 
ward, defying their imprecations and their fury, certain 
that justice will be rendered to him in his tomb. 

Such is the Terrorist. 
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REVOLUTIONARY PROFILES. 

I HATE auocinctly related the liiBtory of the BeroIatioD' 
ary movement of the last decado, from 1871 to 1881. I 
will now introduco my readers to the innar life of 
Underground Ruesia, and of those terrible шеи, who 
have so many times made him tremble before whom all 
tremble. I will show them aa they are, without exag- 
geration and without false modesty. I know well that 
to draw the portraits of Sophia Perovskaia, of Vera 
Zaeenlic, of Demetrius Lisogub, and of so many others, 
would require a much more powerful pen than mine. 
I say thia, not from conventional modesty, but from the 
infinite admiration I feel for them, which everyone 
would feel who had known them. The reader must 
therefore supply my shortcomings by filling in, with the 
colonrs of life, the stiff and formal outlines which 
I shall trace. As for me, I claim no other merit 
than that of being perfectly truthful. T moat, there- 
fore, warn the lovers of sensational detaila that they 
will be greatly disappointed ; for, in real life, every- 
thing is done in a much more simple manner than is 
believed. 

Of course I propose to make no ' revelations.' I 
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shail only relato what can be related, confining myself 
to facta and to names thoroughly well known and often 
repeated етип in the Ensaian newspapers. 

No political significance need be looked for, either 
in the selection of my subjects or in the order of their 
treatment. Above all, I ehall only speak of those whom 
I have known personally— and this will sufficiently in- 
dicate that mine is a chance selection ; for in a move- 
ment 80 vast, and in a conntry so large as ours, a man 
can only have a limited circle of friends and personal 
acquaintances. Да to the order of treatment, I have 
been guided neither by the importance nor by the rela- 
tive celebrity of the persons who have taken part in the 
movement. I commence, therefore, neither with Sophia 
Perovakaia nor with Vera Zassnlic, nor with Peter Kra- 
potkine. I have arranged ray few portraits, as the 
reader will see for himself, so ae to bring out more 
clearly, by the contrast of the figures, the general char- 
acter of the party. It is for this reason that I have 
selected a form for my narrative somewhat frivolous, per- 
haps, considering the subject that I am treating ; I mean 
that of iiersonal recollections, as best adapted to preserve 
certain details of local colour which, almost insignificant J 
in themselves, contributo, taken together, to give an I 
idea of the peculiar life of this Revolutionary Russia ; — I 
my principal, nay, my sole object. ' 

I say all this, not for the Russian police, which has J 

Uno need of it, being thoroughly acquainted with every- J 
thing, — but for yon, good reader ; so that when yon Щ 
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are quietly reading these pages, yonr heart may not be 
troubled by the melancholy thought that they might 
some day lead to the torture of a human being, in some 
gloomy dungeon of the fortress of St. Peter and St 
Paul. With this somewhat long introduction, permit 
me to present to you my first specimen, and dear friend, 
Jacob Stefanoyic 




In the штшег of 1877 the district of Cighirino was all 
in commotion. 

The police ran hither and thither аэ though pos- 
sessed ; the ' Stanovie ' and the ' Ispravnik ' had no rest 
night or day. The Governor liimself paid a visit to the 
district. What was the matter ? The policej through 
the priests — who, violating the secret of the con- 
fessional, turned informers — got scent of the fact that 
a terrible conspiracy had been formed amoQg the 
peasants, at the head of which were the Kihiliats, 
daring people, capable of everything. Tlierc were no 
means, however, of penetrating further into the secrets 
of the conspiracy ; for the peasants, learning that the 
priests had betrayed them, resolved no longer to go to 
confession. Meanwhile, there was no time to lose. 
The conspiracy continned to spread, as was shown by 
clear and alarming signs. To avoid betraying them- 
selvos when in a state of drunkenness, the conspirators 
absolutely abstained from the use of brandy, and in the 
communes where they wore in the majority, even re- 
solved to shut up the каЬаЫ ; that is, the taverns v 
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brandy, the only spirit used by the people, ìb sold. There 
was thus an infallible sign by which to recognise tha 
progress of the movement. But how discover and thwart 
it ? Summary searches were made, and liiindredis of 
arresta, but nothing ivas discovered. 

The peasants said not a word ; not even the etiek 
made them open their months. An armed rising waa 
imminent. It was reported that the conspirators were 
already secretly manufacturing pikes, like the Sans- 
culottes of Paris, and purchasing axes and knives. The 
Jspravnik sent a number of vendors of axes and knives 
to a fair in order to see who would buy them. But the 
conspirators gnesscd his object, and no one went near 
them. 

The police were in despair, and did not know which 
way to turn. But one night there came to the Jsprav- 
nik the landlord of one of the ЫЬакг, a certain Kono- 
grai, who stated that a jieasaflt named Pi-icodco had 
come to his house, and, being very tired, had drunk a 
glass of brandy, which immediately intoxicated him, as 
he had eaten nothing all the morning. In this drunken 
state he had cried out that in a short time everything 
would be overthrown, that he had already been ' swom,' 
and had seen a ' paper.' It was evident that he belonged 
to the conspiracy, and Eonograi thereupon conceived 
the idea of joining tho conspiracy himself through Pri- 
oodco. But the oath was required, and he came to ask 
il tba Isprnvni к vonid authorise him to take it. The 
latter could not contain himself, he was so overjoyed. 
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He authorised the man to take as many oaths as he 
likcd^ encouraged him, and promised him money and 
land. In a word, Konograi took the oath, and Prieodco 
showed him the papers, which were nothing less than 
the plan of the conspiracy. 

After reading it, Konograi turned to the other and 
said to him point blank : ^ Listen. You know the 
names and everything. Now choose. Either we go to- 
gether to the IspravniTc with these same papers, and you 
will bo pardoned and have as much money as you like, 
or it will bv. all over with you, for these papers are light, 
and I can carry them by myself.* 

In this dilemma the poor wretch, instead of killing 
him, turned traitor. 

He himself did not know all, but having given the 
clue, it was not difficult to follow it up. In a short 
time the police had in their hands all the threads of the 
conspiracy, and the names of the conspirators. 

It was a most threatening matter. The number of 
the affiliated was about three thousand ; they extended 
through several provinces ; and they were organised in 
a military manner ; the signal of insurrection, and of 
civil war, was about to be given, at a popular festival. 

All this marvellous edifice was constructed in about 
eight months, and was the work of one man alone. That 
man was Jacob Stefanovic. He conceived a plan of un- 
paralleled audacity. It was based not only upon the 
aspirations, but also upon the prejudices, of the people 
whom he knew thoroughly, having spent all his early 
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days among them. It was only partially approved by 
the party, and waa not afterwards followed. 

The scheme failed. The Government, having in its 
hands ail the documents, arrested more than a thousand 
persons, including all the leaders. Tho others escaped. 
Sometime afterwards Stefanovic was also an-est^d by a 
stratagem, as he was going to a meeting, with the re- 
maining members of the conspiracy, and with him hia 
friend Leo Dene. The printer of the papers and of tho 
proclamations, John BokJianovsky, was an-eeted some 
days before. 

They were imprisoned at Kieff, and how secure that 
prison J8 I need scarcely say. Their trial was to take 
place in the нпшшег of 1878. 



II. 



I spent that summer in St. Petersburg. I was very 
often at the house of Madam X., an able painter, and 
one of the most fervid adherents of our party. I had no 
duties to perform there, for Madam X., although slic 
rendered important services to the common cause, vrorked 
in a branch of it to which I did not belong. But it was 
impossible to resist the fascination of her artistically 
elegant presence, and her spirited conversation full 
of imagination. And I was not the only one of the 
'illegal' ' men to commit this little offence. 

■ Once for all 1 must eaplain that this gonoric term is applied in 
Russia to everything that exists in despite o( the law. Thus wa 
have the illegal. tha,t is, the secret press, and the illfgalmen, those 
who, having uompromised tbemaelvcs more or less seriously, can 
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Thus, I used to go there. One day, haying gone 
somewhat early, I did not find the lady, and remained 
waiting for her. Shortly afterwards Madam E., who 
was a great friend of the ' fanatics ' of Kieff and also a 
friend of mine, came in. We chatted. Half an hour 
passed thus. Suddenly there came a violent ringing at 
the bell of the antechamber. It could not be the mis- 
tress of the house, for I knew her mode of ringing the 
bell, neither could it be one of our members, for ' ours ' 
do not ring in that manner. It must be some 'author- 
ised ' person. It was a telegraph messenger. The tele- 
gram was addressed to Madam X., but Madam B. 
opened it, which did not in the least surprise me, know- 
ing their friendship. 

But after having glanced at it she started up, clapped 
her hands, and indulged in manifestations of the most 
unbridled delight. 

I was utterly amazed, for I knew that she was not of 
an excitable disposition. 

' What is the matter ? ' I asked. 

' Look ! Look 1 ' she exclaimed, giving me the tele- 
gram. 

I read it ; the address, and then four words only, ' Ee- 
joice, boy just bom,4hen the signature and nothing else. 

' Are you so fond of boys/ 1 asked, ' or of the mother 

who has given birth to one ? * 

no longer live under their true names, as they would be imme- 
diately arrested ; and, therefore, changing their names, they live 
with a passport either false or lent by some friend who still pre- 
serves his * legality.' 
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Mother I Ъоув I ' exclaimed Madam R, waving licr 
hands. ' They have escaped from prison.' 

Who P who ? Where ? How ?' 

StefttDOYie, Deuc, aud BokhanoTsky ! From Kioff.' 

All three ? ' 

Every one of them.' 
I, too, thea started up. 
A few days aftcwarda a letter came annoancing the 
approaching arrival of Stefanovic and Dene in St. 
Petersburg, I was very anjious to make the acquain- 
tance of these worthy friends of ours, especially of 
Stefanovic, with whom some years before I had had 
business relations.' 

I begged the friend who was to meet him at the rail- 
way station to bring him to my house, if possible, on 
the night of his an-ival. I wae living with the passport 
of a high personage. I had an unoccupied room, and 
I was in the odour of eanctitj with the dvornik and the 
landlady of the house. There was not the slightest 

On the day fixed T awaited him. The train arrived 
at ten o'clock. I knew that he would first have to go 
somewhere else to change his clothes, and purify him- 
self, that is, throw the spies ofE his track in case they 
should have followed him from the station. Ho would, 
therefore, be unable to arrive before midnight. But 

' With Tia everjtiiing relating to the Revolution is called ' busi- 
ness.' Of course, we do not mean cotumoreinl or such-like busi- 
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even at eleven o'clock I could not contain my impa- 
tience, and looked at the clock every minute. . The time 
passed very slowly. The house where I lived was so 
situated that they could only reach it by'one long road, a 
very long road. I went out to see if they were coming. 
It was one of those wondrous bright nights which 
are among the greatest beauties of St. Petersburg, 
when the dawn and the sunset seem to embrace each 
other in the pallid starless sky, from which streams 
forth a rosy, soft, subtle and fantastic glow, and the 
light golden clouds float in an atmosphere of enchant^ 
ing transparency. How I used to love those nights in 
times gone by, when alone in a little duscehubka and 
with a single oar, I glided in the middle of the immense 
Neva, suspended between the arch of heaven and that 
other arch reflected in the black waters, which seemed 
of fathomless depth ; and how I began to hate them 
afterwards, those accursed and dangerous nights I 

• 

It was impossible to remain out ; I might be ob- 
served by a wandering spy or a policeman on duty and 
bave them at my heels, which was not a pleasant 
thought on such a night. I returned more impatient 
than ever. But when midnight struck and no one 
came, my impatience changed into an actual anguish, 
unknown to other men, but which is the most agonising 
torture, and, so to speak, the daily torture of a Bussian 
Eevolutionist, who, parting with his friends or his wife 
for half an hour, is not sure that he will ever see them 
again. I was a prey to the gloomiest suspicions, when. 



ten minutes after midnight, I heard the street door 
open. Then came steps upon my stairs ; I opened the 
door. Thej were there. I immediately recognised 8te- 
fanovic, for, while he was in prison, tlie police took hiB 
photograph, as they do with all political prisoners. 
After his escape these photographs were distributed to 
the agents who had to search for him, and some of tbem 
naturally fell into our hands. 

I welcomed him without saying a word, and long 
pressed him in my arms. Then I warmly thanked my 
friend, and led StefanovJo into my room, regarding him 
with a look of affection, I could scarcely believe my 
еуез when I saw before me, restored to the light of day, 
and to our cause, this man wJio had already had the 
hangman's rope around his neck, and whom wo all 
mourned as dead. 

By a tacit agreement wo at once began to treat each 
other as old friends. We reealleJ oar former intercourse. 
He told me that he did not expect to find me in St. 
Petersburg, for he had heard it rumoured in the country 
that I wa^ still at Geneva. Being already acquainted 
with the details of his escape, I asked him in what man- 
ner be had travelled, as the stations were full of spies 
in search of him. 

He smiled and at once told me. I looked at him, 
this terrible man, who, defying everything, alone, 
without any other aid than his indomitable energy, had 
succeeded in rendering himself the absolute arbiter of 
BO many thousands of those obstinate peasants, and 



I who was on the point of becoming the leader of a 

terrible in^irrectioiL He vas of middle height, and 
somewhat slender, hollow chested, and with narrow 
Bboalders. Phjaicelly, he must have been yery weak. 
I nerer saw an uglier matu He had the face of a negro, 
or rather of a Tartar, prominent cheek-bones, a large 
montb, and a flat nose. Bat it was an attractive ngli- 
ness. Intelligence shone forth from his grey eyes. His 
smile had something of the malign and of the snbtlely 
sportive, like the character of the TJkranian race to 
wliich he belongs. When he mentioned some clever 
trickplayedoff upon the police he laughed most heartily, 
and showed his teeth, which were very fine, and white 
as ivory. His entire conntenanoe, with his wrinkled 
forehead, and his cold, firm look, expressed a resolution 
and, at the same time, a self-command which nothing 

I could disturb, I observed that, in speaking, he did not 
nse the slightest gesti 
We spoke of the common friends whom he had 
visited on the way, of the projects about which he 
come to St. Petersburg, and of many other things, 
nil 
cij 
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I oould not hut appreciate the soundness of his judg- 
I ment, upon many questions, which he always looked at 
I from a very original and very practical side, but espe- 
I cially his knowledge of men, whom he could estimate after 
f a few days' acquaintance, though I observed that he 
I always showed a somewhat pessimist tendency. 



had 
idg- 1 
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The day was far advanced when we finished onrcon- 
Tersation in order to take a little rest. 

in. 

Stefanoric remained for a whole month in St. Peters- 
burg. We saw each other very often. I afterwards had 
many opportunities of seeing him and of becoming ac- 
quainted with him, which is the same as saying, of loving 
bim. He is a man of a very original and very complex 
disposition. He has great force of mind and character ; 
one of those who, under favorable circumstances, become 
prophetical. He has the extremely rare faculty of under- 
standing how to direct the masees, as he showed at 
Cighirino. But his force is not that which goes straight 
to its object, aa a ball from a cannon, smashing and 
overthrowing everything that opposes it. No ; it is a 
force that delights in concealment, that bends, but only 
to stand firm again afterwards. He is said to be, and is 
believed to be, very astute. He is an extremely reserved 
man, entirely concentrated in himself. He speaks little ; 
in public meetings, never. Ho always listens quite 
doubled up, with his head bent as if asleep. He never 
enters into any theoretical discussions, which he de- 
spises, and when he is compelled to be present at the 
reading of a 'programme' or 'memorandum' he sleeps 
in very truth, and snores loudly. 

He is a man of action esolusively; but yet not of 
immediate action, like those whose hands itch to be at 
work. He knows how to wait. He is a man of far- 
3* 
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reaching plans ; he is the finest type of the organiser 
whom I have ever known. His clear and eminently 
practical mind^ his firm and cautious character^ his 
knowledge of men, and of the art of dealing with them, 
which he possesses in marvellous perfection, render him 
particularly adapted for this highly difficult office. He 
is very sceptical with regard to men, but at the same 
time is capable of a friendship which borders on adora- 
tion. His most intimate friend is L., from whom he is 
never separated except when absolutely compelled by 
'business,' and then they write long letters to each other 
every day, which they jealously keep, showing them to 
no one, affording thus a subject of everlasting ridicule 
among their friends. Notwithstanding all the vicissi- 
tudes of his life, he has never broken off his intercourse 
with his father, an old village priest ; a somewhat dan- 
gerous thing in the case of a man '^ho has thrown whole 
cities into commotion, when it was suspected that he 
would be found in them. He greatly loves and venerates 
his father and often speaks of him, relating with especial 
pleasure anecdotes of him, and quoting passages from 
his letters, which show his rude intelligence and his 
honest and upright heart. 



DEMETRIUS CLEMENS, 



He is no longer so very young ; he is one of the oldest 
ciaikorzi, and ia now about thirty-six, or thirty-scyen 
years of age. He was arrested in March, 1879, and is 
now in Siberia. 

There is notliing of tho conspirator in his bearing. 
He is a straightforward man, an excellent companion, 
an unrivalled talker ; his language ia fluent, full of 
imagination and piquancy, adorned with all the treas- 
ures of the rich popular Russian tongue, which he 
вреакз as Giusti wrote tho Tuscan. 

He is perhaps the best of our popular propagan- 
dists. He has a manner peculiar to himself, absolutely 
inimitable. It is not that of Katerina Ercsckovskaia 
passionate and prophetiCj nor is it Socratic and search- 
ing like that of Michael Kaprianoff, a young man of 
genius who died in prison at the age of nineteen. 
Demetrius Clemens carries on his propagandiam in a 
facetious spirit. He laughs, and makes the old pea- 
sants, generally imperturbable, split tlieir sides with 
laughter as they listen to him. He so contrives, how- 

', that with all this laughter some serioua thought is 
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hammered into their heads and remains there. He was 
one of the most successful in obtaining adherents to So- 
cialism among the people, and the workmen of the towns. 
His addresses in some Tillage kabak, or hnmble 
tavern, were genuine masterpieces. I remember that, 
when I went with him upon some propagandist journey, 
I very often had no heart to introduce myself, and 
interrupt his inexhaustible flow of brilliant improvisa- 
tion, and, in spite of myself, instead of being a propa- 
gandist, became a mere listener and admirer of a work 
of art. His face is not at all handsome, somewhat 
ugly, but is one of those which once seen cannot be 
forgotten, so peculiar is it The upper part, with that 
broad forehead of the thinker, and those chestnut- 
coloured eyes, soft, vivacious, piercing, from which the 
light of a restrained acuteness shines forth, show him 
to be a European and a man of cultivated and elevated 
mind. From the eyes downwards, however, he might 
be taken for a Kalmuck, a Kirghis, a Baskir, it may be, 
but not for a representative of the Caucasian. Not that 
there is anything in it of the savage or deformed ; nay, 
his mouth with his thin and carved-like lips is very 
fine, and his smile has something very sweet and 
attractive. What strikes one, however, at first sight, 
and gives such a strange character to his entire coun- 
tenance, is a nose that cannot be subjected to any defi- 
nition ; broad, somewhat turned up, and so flat that, in 
proflle, it is almost imperceptible — a veritable freak of 
nature. 
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' If we wanted to find two men to personify by their 
ibaracters, a completo antithesis in ererything, we 
should find them in Jacob StefanoTÌc and Demetrioe 
Clemens. 

The one is the type of a powerful organiser ; the 
other never organised any circle or secret society, and 
never tried to do so, in all his life. The one with his 
loob, always fixed upon some groat object, full of that 
cold fanaticism which stops before no human considera- 
tion, would hare held out his hand to the deyil himself, 
if the devil could have been of any use to him in the 
execution of his vast designs. The other, tranquil and 
serene in his devotion to the cause of Socialism, recog- 
nised no compromise, and was never led away by any 
considerations whatever of immediate utility. 

The former, glft-ed with an immense energy, and an 
immovable will, bent men and masses to an object selected 
and determined by himself alone. The other never bent 
anyone. He was absolutely incapable of it, and he even 
disliked those who seemed disposed to sacrifice their own 
will to his. 

Notwithstanding this, there was no man who lind 
such unlimited influence over all around him, both in- 
dividuals and Circles, as Demetrius Clemens. 

A word of his terminated the bitterest discussion, 
settled differences which seemed irreconcilable. This 
unstudied influence which arose, so to speak, spon- 
taneously, wherever he entered, especially showed it- 
self in liis personal intercourse. I have never known. 
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or even heard of, a man who could arouse in so many 
persons a feeling, so profound, of friendship, or rather 
adoration, as Demetrius Clemens. I haye seen several 
letters written to him by various persons. If I had not 
known from whom they came, and to whom they were 
addressed, I should have taken them for love letters. 

This feeeling was not that transient enthusiasm, 
certain brilliant types are able to inspire, which glows 
with splendour for a moment, like fireworks, leaving 
behind it the darkness more profound. Demetrius 
Clemens is never forgotten. A heart once conquered 
by him, is his for ever. Neither time, nor distance, 
can destroy, or even weaken, the feeling experienced 
for him. 

What is there, then, about this extraordinary man 
which enables him thus to fascinate every heart ? 

Ilo has a heart as boundless as the ocean. 

Not that he forms friendships very readily. M"o; 
like all men of deep feelings he is very slow to open 
his heart. Nay, all unconscious of his own qualities, 
he considers himself harsh and cold, and thus the feel- 
ings of devotion which he unwittingly arouses, oppress 
him, trouble him. Perhaps he believes himself incapa- 
ble of responding to them. They appear to him like 
stolen objects to which he has no right. 

No reproach of this kind, however, would ever be 
uttered by any of his many friends, for his moral gifts 
are such, that even the smallest which he bestows are 
treasures. 



w 
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The afFeotion felt for him couats for nothing in the 
love which he feels for every one. Ho is truly incorrnpt- 
ible. But there is no gift of mind or heart, among 
bia friends, which he fa-ils to discover, and exaggerate 
ia his generosity. Пе never regards a person for the 
nse he may bo to the party. Among so many eon- 
spinitors he remains a man. When ho accosts anyone 
he does not do so with any hidden object, as all organ- 
isers and conspirators aro compclied to do ; for they 
have of necessity to turn all men to account as instru- 
meuta of their designs. Everyone, therefore, feels at 
ease and confident with him. All are ready to give np 
their whole hearts to him, and blindly follow hia every 
word, being certain that he will attentively watch over, 
and be tlie first to warn thctn if they run the slightest 
risb. 

And should he wish to send anyone on any danger- 
ous work, it would he undertaken without a single 
moment's hesitation. If but Demetrius Clemens says so 
there is no room for doubting that life, must be risked ; 
otherwise he would not have advised it. 

Demetrius Clemens has, hosvever, never acted thus. 
He himself has gone forth into danger, very willingly, 
bat not one man has he ever sent into danger in all his 
life. Even those little risks which an 'illegal ' man is 
compelled to avoid as they often might cost him hia life, 
while a legal man is only in danger of some few days' 
aiTeat — even these he has always talicn upon hiniself, 
never allowing anyone to place himseK iu jeopardy for 
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him. Neither the remoDstrancos, nor the most bitter 
reproaches of his host friends, have ever availed to shalce 
this determination, or induce him not to risk hia life so 
lightly— a life too precious to the causo. This was pre- 
cisely what Clemens would on no account recognise. 
Ho is modesty itself, although he has nothing of that 
degrading Christian humiliation bequeathed to us by 
ages of slavery and hypocrisy which often conceals the 
most unbridled arrogance. He, on the contrary, is in- 
dependent, proud of bis dignity as a man, incapable of 
bending his bead before anyone. 

Modesty seems in him the most natural thing in the 
world. Пе does not recognise in himself any of those 
marvellous gifts wliich have made him one of the most 
popular and most esteemed men of all the party ; a party 
certainly not wanting in firm minds, upright characters, 
or generous hearts. 

Owing to an optical illusion, not yet explained by 
scientific men, he sees all these qualities, not in himself 
but in bis friends. 

II. 

Demetrius Clemens was bom upon the banks of the 
Volga, where his father was a land steward, and passed 
all his youth in the midst of the rough population of 
the nomadic herdsmen of the immense Steppes, so 
well described in one of his poems, which I hope, he 
will finish some day. 

From this adventurous life, face to face with nature. 
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■wild and imposing, his cliaractcr derived tbat poetical 
sentiment, and that love of danger, which he Iiaa pre- 
served all his life. 

His courage, however, is as original as hie mamier 
of carrying on his proitagandism. He langhs at danger, 
not like a warrior who flods in it a stimulant, bnt ИЪв 
an artist who, so to speak, enjoys it placidly, especially 
its humorous side. 

His heart seems really incapable by nature of 
faltering. Amid the greatest danger Clemens is not 
the least excited. He keepa quite cool and laughs and 
jokes as though notliing wore the matter. Hence 
arises his really extraordinary presence of mind. Ho 
extricates himself from the greatest perplexities with a 
marvellous dexterity, often n-ith a vis comica, which 
shows that he thought nothing whatever of the danger, 
but delighted rather in certain positions which lend 
themselves to the liumoroua. Ho is capable of grave 
imprudence, not from braggadocio, for ho has not the 
least trace of it, but from mere love of waggery. 

Thus, at the commencement of his revolutionary 
career being already 'wanted' by the police, although 
ho had not yet taken a falsa равяроИ;, he went in 
person to the Procurator, to beg him to set at liberty, 
provisionally, a political prisoner, Anatol Serdiokoff, 
offering his own bail. Fortunately the Procurator, 
who was new in office, knew nothing about him, and 
Clemens played his part so well, that the official 
granted his request. But for a change in the an-ange- 



mcEt of the trial of Serdinkoff, a political prisoner 
■would actually liave been released on the bail of a 
man who was himeclf a fugitive from justice. 

At other times his enterprises assumed the most 
humorous character, aud lie bestowed upon them a pro- 
fasion of detail, and a diligence of elaboration, like a 
trae dilettante. To relatB one among so many, I will 
cite his juvenile escapade of ten years ago ; the libera- 
tion of a certain TelsiefE, compromised, but not gravely, 
in the trial of Neciaeff, and exiled by administrative 
order to Pctrosavodsk, one of the towns of Northern 
Bussia. Clemens went there with false papers, as an 
engineer employed to make certain geological re- 
searches in Finland. He presented himself to all the 
authorities under the pretext of asking for the necea- 
aary information, aud succeeded in tasciuating all of 
them. For a whole week he remained at Petrosavodsk, 
and was the town-talk, people rivalling each other in 
entertaining him. Having quietly organised the 
escape of Telsiefl, he depart«d in company with the 
latter, ao as not to subject him to the risks of travelling 
alone. Notwithstanding this, Clemens played his part 
so well that no one at Petrosavodsk in the least вдв- 
pected that he had had anything to do with the matter. 
A year afterwards, in fact, one of his friends was pass- 
ing through the same town, and the Ispravnik asked 
him whether he knew a certain engineer named Sturm, 
and after having told the most marvellous stories 
respecting his stay at Petrosavodsk, added : 



ta. 
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' A уегу worthy man. He promised to pay ua a visit 
whea he returned from Finland, but we have not seen 
him BiDCe, More'a the pity. Perhaps he returned by sea.' 

What would he have said, had he known who that 
engineer named Sturm was ? 

It ia not, however, gifts of mind, nor those of heart, 
which form the moat striking part of his individuality, 
80 fertile and diveraified. The most striking part ia 
intellect. Clemens has one of the most powerful in- 
tellects to be fonnd among our party. Notwithstand- 
ing the active part he has taken in the movement 
from its commencement, and all the tribulations of an 
'illegal' man, he has always Jiept up to the level of 
Horopeaa intellectual progress, and, although naturally 
inclined towards economic science, has never confined 
himself to that branch alone. 

Eager for knowledge, he wished to know everything, 
without heeding whether he could derive from it any 
immediate advantage. 

I remember liow delighted ho was with Helraholtz's 
lectures on physics, which he attended in fho year 
1875, while he was staying in Berlin. I bad some 
trouble to make him discontinue sending abstracts of 
them to mo in the letters which he wrote to me at St. 
Petersburg. 

His views were as wide as his eagerness for knowl- 
edge was ardent. 

He is not a party man. Л Socialist of profound 

ivictiona, as a man so versed in economic and social 




Plcieooe could not fail to be, lie brought to the service 
of our cause both hie vast learning and his clear and 
persi)icaeioue iutelligence. But he was not made for 
the narrow limits of tho secret society. For him the 
Leociety to which he belonged could not become couutrjj 
f fomily, eyerything. He always lived somewhat apart 
r.He had uo trace of tliat party ambition which ia one of 
I. the moat powerful motives of the conspirator. He 
I loTcd tho whole world, and neglected no occasion of 
^taking part in its life. Thus he wrote, not only for the 
Eeecrefc press, but even more for the 'legal' press, in 
I various St. Petersburg reviews, under different psea- 
f donyms, and did so, not only because he wished to be 
I" more independent, and to live only by the fruits of bia 
own labour, but because he wanted a larger audience, 
and wider subjects than the secret press could furnish 
him with. 

He has never sided with those groups which have 
BO often divided the revolutionary party into hostile 
camps. Full of faith in Socialist principles, in general, 
he was тегу sceptical with regard to the different means 
which at various times the Revolutionists looked upon 
as universal panaceas. This scepticism evidently 
paralysed his strength in an imderground struggle, in 
which, owing to the narrow limits of the ground, only 

I very exceptional means and methods can be adopted. 
As a conspirator, therefore, he was never of great 
importance. With his irresistible personal fascination, 
he could attract to the Socialist party a large number 
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of adherents from all claesee, especially from among 
the young. But once baying entered the party, ha 
wae absolutely incapable of guiding them to any fixed 
object ; others had to do that. 

Not that he was wanting in that force of character 
which makes a man arbiter of the will of othei's. On 
the contrary; of this power he gives the most im- 
portant proof in his magnetic personal fascination. 
Nor was he wanting, even, in the power of making 
his own ideas prevail, when necessary. Without tho 
slightest tinge of ambition, or vanity, ho possesses in 
the highest degree the rare courage of going against 
the opinions, and the feelings of everybody, when they 
appear to him unreasonable, I remember well how 
often he stood alone in opposing the opinion of the 
entire party, 

But he hae neither that authoritative spirit, nor that 
severity of mind, which spring from a passionate faith, 
and are necessary in leading a gronp of men to an 
undertaking, often desperate. 

In the revolutionary movement, therefore, he did 
not do the hundredth part of what, hy hia natural 
gifts, he should have been capable of doing. 

With his vast intellect and his noble character, he 
might have been one of those who load a nation to a 
better future, but he is incapable of leading a band of 
young men to death. 

He is a splendid example of the thinker, with all hia 
merits, and all his defects. 
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I HAD but few opportunities of seeing him, for, swift as 
the wind of the desert, he traversed all Bussia, especially 
the southern part, in which were the principal Circles 
he was connected with, while I always remained in St. 
Petersburg. It was in that city I saw him when he 
came for only three or four days, to disappear afterwards 
like a lightning flash, and this time for eyer. 

It was an ugly time. Qeneral Mesentzeff had been 
killed in broad daylight, in one of the principal streets 
in the capital, and those by whom he was killed had dis- 
appeared without leaving any trace behind them. This 
being the first act of the kind, it produced an immense 
impression. The first moment of bewilderment oyer, 
the police scoured the whole city. Innumerable searches 
were made, and summary arrests took place in the streets 
on the slightest suspicion. The report ran, though per- 
haps it was an exaggeration, that during the first two 
days the number of arrests reached a thousand. 

It was extremely dangerous for us illegal men to show 
ourselves out of doors. I was compelled, therefore, to 
subject myself to one of the greatest annoyances which 
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ЯпЬеЫ! чв in our troubled life, thnt of 'quarantine' 
/went to the Iionse of one of our moat faithful fricnde, 
ifho occupied a post which placed hira beyond all sns- 
pkion on the part of tiie police ; and there I had to 
remain concealed without ever going out, even at night. 
it wearied me to death. I wrote a little work; and, 
when I could write no longer, I read French novels to 
iill time. From time to time some friends came, out 
of compaaaion, to все me. One day Olga N, came and 
told me that Valerian Osainaky wna in St. Petersburg. 
I did not know him personally, but had freqnently heard 
of him. It was very natural that I should wish to aee 
bim, especially aa it would be an excellent pretext for 
eecaping for a day, at all events, from my insupportable 
imprisonment. 

I went out at dusk. The streets were almost de- 
serted, for my friend's house was in the outskirts of the 
capital. 

Aa the greatest precautions had, however, to be taken 
both in leaving and returning, I went in an opposite 
direction to that which I ought to have taken. After 
many turnings I entered a bustling street. I saw 
mounted Cossacks, lance in hand, and at every step 
began to пгп againat spies, walking or standing about. 
It was the easiest thing in the world to recognise them. 
That embarrassed air, that glance fall of suspicion and 
fear which they fix upon the face of every passer-by, are 
signs which do not deceive an experienced eye. These, 
however, were proleseional spies. The others, that ie. 
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tlio ' temporary ' spies, had a much more comical appear- 
anco. Tlioy were evidently only private soldiers dressed 
up as civilians, as could be seen at a glance. They 
olwitys went about in little parties, and, like men accus- 
tomed for so manyyeara to military service, could not in 
any way adapt themaelvea to irregular movements. They 
always, therefore, kept in file. They were dressed in the 
most grotesque manner. As in the bniry different 
clothes could not be obtained for each, whole detach- 
ments had the same hats, the same overcoats, the вата 
trousers. Some wore great blue spectacles, as large as 
cart-whoela, to give themselves the appearance of stn- 
denta. It was such a comical sight that it was difficult 
to keep from laughing. 

After passing in review several of these detachments, 
I proceeded towards the head-quarters of our Circle. In 
passing through a neighbouring lane, I raised my head 
to see if a little parasol still remained in a well-known 
window. It was the signal that all was quiet, for at the 
first alarm it would disappear. There it was. But as I 
know tJiat the police, having heard of the employment 
of signals, not unfrequently examined thoroughly all the 
windows, and, after making an arrest, replaced every- 
thing which had been there before, I was not satisSed 
with this inspection, and kept on. After having turned 
several times to the right, and to the left, I entered a 
place where I was certain to find safe information, -which 
no police in the world could get wind of, or use as a trap, 
even if apprised of it. 
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This place was a public latrine (if I may be allowed 
to say so). There, in a place agreed upon, I waa sure to 
find an imperceptible signul, which was changed every 
morning; and in times of great danger, twice a day. 
There was the sign, and it said, clearly enough, 'quite 
quiet' All doubt was at an end. 

However, as the ' Information Agency,' aa wo jest- 
ingly called this place, was more than a mile distant 
from our head- quarters, and as in going there I might 
attract the attention of some spy, I wished on the way 
to assure myself that I was not followed, I have never 
bad the habit of looking back ; it is the moat dangerous 
thing that can be imagined, and every one in a similar 
position should be expressly warned against it, for it is 
the most certain means of bringing spies about you. The 
best way to avoid being followed by them, is to pay no 
attention to them, and not to think about them at all, 
Mycase being, however, exceptional, on meeting a hand- 
some woman, I looked her full in the face, and when 
she had passed I turned round as though to look at her 
again. 

There waa nobody. 

I was just on the threshold of onr retreat, and 
quietly ascended the stairs. I rang in a peculiar man- 
ner, and was at once admitted. 

The room was full of people. Upon the rough 
wooden table were some bottles of beer, a dish of bacon, 
and another of salt fish. I had arrived, thus, at a lucky 
moment. It was one of our little ' banquets,' which. 
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from time to timo, tho Nihilists indulge in ; as a relief, 
perhaps, from the tension of mind iu which they are 
always compelled to live. It was the arrival of Ossinskj 
which wae being celebrated on this occasion. He, how- 
ever, was not there. 

All being in the best of spirits, I was welcomed moat 
amicably, notwithstanding that I bad broken bonnde, 
and I joined the merry party, I was тегу fond of these 
'banquets,* for it is difficult to imagine anything more 
lively. All these men were ' illegal ' people, more or 
less seriously compromised. All carried daggers in their 
belts, and loaded revolvers, and were ready in case of a 
surprise, to defend themselves to the last drop of their 
blood. But alwap accustomed to live beneath the sword 
of Damocles, they at last gave not tho slightest heod to 
it. It was, рогЬарэ, this тегу danger which rendered 
the merriment more unrestrained. Laughter and smart 
remarks were heard all over the room. And in tho cor- 
ners, couples could be seen talking apart in a low voice ; 
they were friends, now and old, pouring out their 
hearts to each other — another peculiarity of these ban- 
quets. Now and then the traditional signs of tho 
German 'Bniderschaft' were to be seen. This need 
of giving unrestrained expression to feeling, so natural 
among people allied more by community of effort, 
ideas, and dangers, than by ties of blood, communi- 
cated to these raro gatherings something poetical and 
tender, which rendered them beyond measure attrac- 
tive. 



IL 

I asked for nevs of Ossinsky. They told me tbat he 
had gone to a friend's, but that he would come withoat 
fail shortly. 

In about half an hour, in fact, ho entered the room, 
holding in bis hand, encased in an elegant black glove, 
bia hat with the regulation cockade, which he wore es- 
preasiy as a kind of passport. 

I advanced towards him. I shook him by the hand, 
and held it for a time in my own, being unable to take 
my eyes off him. 

He was as beautiful ae the sun. Lithe, well-propor- 
tioned, strong aud flexible as a blade of steel. His liead, 
with its flaxen hair somewhat thrown bac-k, was grace- 
fully poised upon his delicato and sinewy neck. His 
high and fair forehead was furrowed, upon his somewhat 
narrow temple, by some blue veins. A straiglit nose, 
which in profile seemed as though it had been carved by 
an artistic chisel, gave to his countenance that character 
of classic beauty which is so rare in Russia. Small 
whiskers, and an elegant flaxen beard, concealed a very 
delicate, expressive, eager mouth, and all this Apollo- 
like face was lighted up by two very fine blue eyea, large, 
intelligent, fui] of fire, and of youthful daring. 

He had come from Kieff, his favourite city, but had 
passed through all the principal towns of Southern 
Russia ; from which, having visited all the revolutionary 
CirdeB, he brouglit us the latest information of what 
was doing, and being projected. 
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Ho was delighted, lieyond all expression, by the im- 
mcDso derelopment which the Terrorism had Ысеп io 
во short a time, and exaggemttng it, with his fervid im- 
agination, anticipated from it incalculable results. I 
did not share all bis over-sanguiiie hopes. When he 
spoko, however, it woe impossible to resist the fascinar- 
ti on of his fiery eloquence. 

Пе was not я good speaker in the ordinary sense of 
tho t«rm, but there was in hia words that force which 
springs from profound faith, that contagious enthusiasm 
which involuntarily commuuicatea itself to the listener. 
The tone of his voice, the eipreesion of hia face, per- 
enaded not less than his words. Пе possessed the great 
gift of knowing how to make his hearers not opponents, 
but allies who endeavoured on their side to convince 
themselves, in order to be able to assent to hia assertions. 
In listening to him I felt how true must be certain 
rumors attaching to bis name. 

On the following day Ossinsky came to вое me. 
Three or four days afterwards I again left my den, in 
order to proceed to our retreat, but I found there only a 
farewell note from Ossinsky, who had left tho previous 
evening for Odessa. 

I never saw him again. 

In tho spring of 18Г9 he was an^sted at Kieff. His 
U-mt^ok place on May 6, 1879. He was condemned to 
Oo« The prosc-cntion was unable to bring forward 
m,>,bn,g ot .mi.rUnco against him. The one act for 
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vMclihe was convicted, was merely that of having fett 
for Ms revolver, without drawing it from his pocket, 
Bntthe Government knew that it had in ita clutches one 
of the moat inflneutial members of the Terrorist party, 
iod tliis sufficed to determine it to dictate the sentence 
to the jndgeB. 

He received the announcement of the sentence with 
bead erect, like the true warrior ho was. 

During the ten days which elapsed between the ver- 
dict and the sentence, he remained quite calm and 
eheertnl. He encouraged his friends, and never had & 
single moment of dejection. When his mother and 
Ыб sister came to visit him, although he knew that the 
Bentence had already been confirmed by the Government, 
he told them that hia punislimcnt had been commuted ; 
but in an undertone he apprised his sister, a young 
girl of sixteen, that he should probably die on the mor- 
row, and bogged her to prepare their mother for the sad 
intelligence. On the day of his execution he wrote a 
long letter to his friends, which may be called his polit- 
ical testament. He says very little in it of liimself or of 
his sentiments. Completely absorbed in the work of 
the party, he directed his thoughts towards the means 
to be adopted, and the errors to be avoided. It is a 
monument erected by himself upon his own torah, which 
will never be forgotten. 

On the monÙDg of May 14, he was taken to the 
scaffold, with two of his companions, Antonoff, and 
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Brantner. By a refinement o£ cruelty, his eyes were 
not bandaged, and ho was compelled to look upon the 
agonising writhinga of liia companione, which in a short 
time, he was himself to undergo. At this horrihle sight 
his physical nature, over which the will of man has no 
control, gave way, and the head of Valerian became, in 
five minutes, as white asthat of an old man. Bat his 
spirit remained unsubdued. The vile gendarmes ac- 
costed him at this point, and suggested that he should 
petition for pardon. Ho reptlled them indignantly, 
and, refusing the hand of the executioner, ascended the 
steps of the scaffold alone and with a firm step. A 
priest came to offer him the Cross. With an energetic 
shake of the head, he indicated that he would not recog- 
nise the ruler of heaven any more than the ruler of 
earth. 

The gendarmes ordered the military band of the 
troops which surrounded the scaffold, to p!ay the iomer- 
inskaia, a lively and indecent song. 

A few minntoa later. Valerian Oaainsky had ceased 
to exist. 

III. 

He was a man richly endowed with everything which 
gives us the power to command events. He was not an 
organiser. lie was too sanguine to be able to provide 
for small matters, as well as groat. All the force of his 
mind was concentrated upon one sole object, indicated 
to him by his almost infallible revolutionary instinct. 
He was always in the vanguard advocating plans, which 
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sometimes were accomplished years afterwards. Tliua 
in the year 1878, when the Terroriam was still in ita 
infancy, he was already a partiaan of Czaricidc, and of 
the introdoction into the revolutionary programme, of 
a distinct and outspoken demand for political cbangea. 

Яе was a тал of action. While the Propagandist 
movement lasted he held aloof. It was only in the 
winter of the year 1877, when words gave place to deeds, 
that he joined the movement, and brought to it the aid 
of his Eery energy. 

He possessed in the highest degree one of the 
greatest of hnman forces, the faith which removes 
mountains. 

This faith he infused into all who approached liim. 
He naturally became, thus, the soul of every under- 
taking in which he took part. With his oxtraordimiry 
eiiei^y there was scarcely any revolutionary movement 
in the South of Russia in which he did not take part, as 
bis friend Stefanovic declares, who also belongs to the 
Sonth. No one could be dejected when Valerian 
Ossinaky was by hia side; for he animated everyone 
with his enthusiastic and steadfast faith and example. 
He was always the first to throw himself into the 
thickest of the fight, and undertook the most dangeroua 
part in every enterprise. He was courageous to rash- 
ness. 

When a mere lad of eleven, hearing that a neigh- 
bour's honae was surrounded by the baud of a famous 
brigand, and there being none of his elders at home, he 
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wont with his father's gun upon his shoulder to render 
assistance. Fortunately the report was untrue and he 
returned uninjured, Tliis little incident gives an idea 
of the courage of the future Terrorist. To give an idea 
of his chivalrona heart, it need only be said that this 
neighbour was a mortal enemy of his father, and of all 
bis family. 

As an illustration of the irresistible influence of bis 
language I will cite a fact, which is certainly not very 
important, but nevertheless is very characteristic. 
Valerian Ossinsky was one of the most famous collectora 
of money. The Revolutionary party, especially after 
the Terrorism had been elevated into a system, had 
great need of money, and to find it vrau always a most 
difficult task. 

In this branch few could be compared with Valerian 
Ossinsky. His achieTcments of this nature were com- 
mon talk, so marvellous were they. A close-fisted 
gentleman or a miserly old lady would be profuse in 
their pity for the Eevolutioniata, and in their sympathy 
with liberal ideas, and yet kept their purse strings 
tight, and were the despair of all who tried to induce 
them to give more efficacious indications of their senti- 
ments. The cleverest succeeded in obtaining from 
them only some ten or twenty roubles, and these were 
lucky indeed. 

Let but Valerian Ossinsky present himself, however, 
and the close-fisted gentleman and the miserly old lady 
opened their heavy purses with a sigh, and drew forth. 
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in some cases, five thousand, in other eases ten thousand 
roubles, sometimes more, and gave them to this irresisti- 
ble young man, whose language was so eloquent, whose 
countenance was so attractive, and whose bearing was 
80 gentle and courteous. 

He had nothing about him of the pedantic moralist, 

or of the priest. He was a warrior, strong of heart and 

arm.. He loved danger, for he was at home in it, as in his 

natural element. The struggle inflamed him with its 

feverish excitement. He loved glory. He loved women 

— and was loved in return. 
4» 
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I. 



He is not the leader of the Nihilist movement, as he ia 
called throughout Enrope. He has not even the least 
influence over the modem Russian revolutionary t 
ment ; no literary influence, for ever since he lias resided 
abroad he has never written except in the French lao- 
goage ; no personal influence, for at this moment ho is 
known in Russia only by name. This fact, however 
strange it may appear to the reader, is the natural con- 
sequence of another. Krapotkine is a refugee ; and 
the political refugees, who reside in the various cities of 
Europe, have not the slightest influence, whether sepa- 
rately or collectively, npon the revolutionary movement 
of their country. 

The thing may appear incredible, yet any man of 
judgment who thinlis about it for a single moment, will 
not fail to recognise the absolnte truth of my aasertione. 
Only two things have to be taken into consideration, the 
general character of the Russian movement, and the dis- 
tance between Russia and the countries in which the 
refugees can reside, Switzerland, France, Italy, Eng- 
land ; for no one would trust himself either in Prussia 
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or Austria. I will cite oae fiingle fact. To exchange 
letters with Switzerland, which is tho nearest country of 
all, a fortnight muBt always elapse, allowing a few days 
for the reply. 

Now, an order, supposing one has to be given, or 
even advice, woald reach St. Petersburg a fortnight, or, 
at all events, ten days after it had been asked for. Now 
in Kussia the struggle ia no longer carried on exclnsively 
by mental effort, as it was five years ago. It is a struggle, 
arms in hand, a thorough war, in which the minutest 
precautions have to be taken in accordance with the 
latest movements of the enemy. Let us suppose that an 
attempt against the Emperor is being prepared. The 
slightest change in Ыз itinerary, in tho route ho will 
take, in tho measures he will adopt for his safety, im- 
mediately cause the whole plan of attack to bo changed. 

What orders could be given from Loudon, from 
Paris, from Switzerland ? Who would be so stupidly 
presumptuous as to believe himself in a position to give 
them ? Who would be so stupid os to attribute any 
value to them ? Let us suppose for a moment, that a 
general wished to carry on a war in Turkey, while re- 
maining in St. Petersbnrg. What would be said by 
every man with a particle of judgment ? Yet this 
general would have au immense advantage, that of pos- 
sessing the telegraph, while we have nothing but tlie 



It being impossible, therefore, for a refugee to direct 
operations, or even to give advice, of any value, upon 
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BuEsiaa matters, why should he be informed beforehand 
of what is being prepared in Russia ? To run the risk 
of Bome letter falling into the hands of the police ? To 
increase the perils of this Titanic struggle, аз though 
there were not enough already ? 

We have thus anotlier fact resulting from the pre- 
ceding. Even the refugees connected with those who 
belong to the party, and who take an active part in 
cverj-thing, Ьате not the slightest knowledge of what is 
boiug prepared in Russia, From time to time, out of 
pure friendship, they receive some vague hint, without 
ever knowing anything for certain, respecting the place, 
time, or mode of esecution of the project in embryo. 
Why communicate such things, even to the best of 
friends, merely to satisfy curiosity ? It would be a 
crime, an infamy, a dishonest act ; and every earnest man 
would be the first to reproach a friend for such an act. 
Thus events, such as the putting to death of Alexander 
II., and tlie explosion in the Winter Palace, were as much 
of a surprise to the refugees as to the rest of tlio world. 

Tlio political influence of the Russian refugees at 
tlio proaont moment is reduced, therefore, absolutely to 
lero. Forcit^n countries are only resting places ; har- 
bours which everyone makes for, whoso barque has been 
wrecked or dieable<l by tlie furious waves. Until they 
oat) refit, and steer towards their native shore, the refu- 
gees are poor castaways. They may be as intrepid as 
е\тг, but (hey can only stand with folded arms, regard- 
ing with envious eyes the country where the combatants 
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are fighting, dying, conqnering, vhilo they, sad and idle, | 
stifle in their forced inaction, Btrangera in a strange 1 
laud. 

11. 

Krapotkine is one of the oldest o( the refngeea. For 
six years he has continually lived abroad, and during 
all that time has, therefore, been unable to take the 
slightest part in the Russian revolutionary movement. 
This does not alter the fact, however, that he is one of 
the most prominent men of our party, and as such I will 
epoak about him. 

He belongs to the highest Russian aristocracy. 
The family of the Princes of Krapotkine ia one of 
the few which descend in right lino from the old feuda- 
tory Princes of the ancient royal House of Rurik. In 
the Circle of the ciaikovzi to which he belonged, it used 
thus to he jestingly said of him, that ho had more right 
to the throne of Russia than tho Smporor, Alexander II., 
who was only a German. 

Пе studied in the College of the Pages, to which only 
the sons of the Court aristocracy arc admitted. He 
flnished his course there with the highest diatinction, 
towards the year 1801, but impelled by love of study, 
instead of entering the service of the Court, he went to 
Siberia to pursue some geological researchea He re- 
mained there several years, taking part in many scientific 
expeditions, and obtained through them a vast amount 

Eition which he afterwards utilised in conjunc- 
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On returning to St. Petersburg, ho was elected 
member and afterwards secretary of the Geographical 
Society. Пе wrote several works, highly appreciated by 
scientific men, and finally undertook a great work upon 
the glaciers of Finland, which, owing to a petition of 
the Geographical Society, he was permitted to terminate, 
when already confined in the fortress. He could not 
relieve liimself from the necessity of entering the Court 
service. He was Chamberlain of the Empress, and 
received several decorations. 

In the year 1871, or at the commencement of 1872, 1 do 
not quite remember which, he went abroad. He visited 
Belgium and Switzerland, where at that time the 'Inter- 
nationale' bad assumed such proportions. His ideas, 
which certainly were always advanced, took their definite 
shape. Ho became an Intel-nationalist, and adopted the 
idea^ of the most estreme party, the so-called anarchical 
party, of which he has always remained a fervent 
champion. 

On returning home he pat himself in communication 
with the revolutionary Circle, inspired by the same 
ideas, that of the ciaihovzi, and in the year 1872 was 
proposed as a member, and admitted by unanimity, 
Г He was entrusted with the duty of drawing up the pro- 

L gramme of the party, and its organisation, wliich was 

I afterwards found among his papers. In the winter of 

I ISfd he commenced his secret lectures upon the histoi-y 

I of the 'Internationale,' wliieh were simply the devolop- 

I meni of the principles of Socialism, and the Revolution, 
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Ì Upon the history of all the modern popular move- 
Theee lectnres, which to depth of thonght 
united a cleanieas und a simplicity that rendered them 
iatelli^hle to the most uncultivated minde, escitcd the 
deepest interest among the working шеи of the Alex- 
ander-Nevsky district. They spoke about them to tlieir 
fellow workmen, and the news quickly spread through 
all the workshops of the neighbourhood, and naturally 
reached the police, who determined at all hazards to 
find out the famous Borodin, for it waa under that fic- 
titious name Krapotkine gave his lectures. But they 
did not sncceed. In two months' time, having finished 
his lectures, be no longer showed himself in tlic house 
Quder surveillance, and made preparations to go among 
the peasants, and carry on the agitation as an itinerant 
painter ; for in addition to his vast erudition, he hus 
much artistic talent. 

The police succeeded, however, iu bribing one of tho 
workmen, who consented to play the spy, and peram- 
bulated the principal streets, hoping some day or ether 
to meet with 'Borodin.' In this he succeeded. After 
some few mouths he met Krapotkine in the Gostini 
Dvor upon theNevski Prospekt, and pointed him out to 
a policeman. The supposititious Borodin was arrested. 
At first he would not tell hia real name, but it waa im- 
possible to conceal it. Some days afterwards the land- 
lady of the house in which he had hired a room, came 
to declare that one of her lodgers, Prince Peter Krapot- 
kine, had suddenly disappeared on such a day. On being 
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taken to the Bpurious Borodin she recognised him, and 
£rapotkÌQe was compelled to acknowledge his identity. 

Great was the emotion produced at Court by the 
arrest of such a high personage. The Emperor himself 
was excited by it to such an extent, that a year after- 
wards, in passing through Karkoff, where a cousin of 
Peter, Alexis Krapotkine, killed in the year 1379, was 
Goyernor, he wae extremely discourteous to him, and 
abruptly asked if it was true that Peter was a relation. 

Three years did Krapotkine pass in the cells of the 
fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul. In the early part 
of 187G, he was transferred by the doctor's orders to 
the St. Niebolaa Hospital, the prison having undermined 
his health, never тегу good, to such an extent, that he 
could neither eat nor move about. In a few months, 
however, it waa re-established, but he did everything 
in his power to hide the fact. He walked with the 
step of a dying man; he spoke in a low voice, as if 
merely to open the mouth were a painful effort. The 
cause was very simple. He learned through a letter 
sent to him by his friends, that an attempt was being 
organised to eflect his escape, and as in the hospital 
the surveillance was much less strict than in the for- 
tress, it was essential to prolong his stay there. 

In the July of the year 1876 this escape was 
effected in accordance with a plan drawn up by Krajrat- 
kine himself. I will relate it in one of my subsequent 
sketches, for it was a masterpiece of accurate calculation 
and resolution. 
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III. 

Some weeks afterwards Krapotkiue was already 
abroad. 

From this period his true revolutionary activity 
dates. Although not connected with the Russian move- 
ment, being exclusively devoted to European Socialism, 
itwaa perhaps the only means of displaying his eminent 
political qaalities in their true light. His great gifts 
specially qualify him for actiyity in the va^t public 
arena, and not in the underground regions of the Secret 
Societies, 

He is wanting in that flexibility of mind, and that 
faculty of adapting himself to the conditions of the 
moment, and of practical life, which arc indispensable 
to a conspirator. He is an ardent searcher after truth, 
a founder of a school, and- not a practical man. He 
endeavours to make certain ideas prevail, at all cost, 
and not to attain a practical end, by turning everything 
tending to it to account. 

He is too exclusive, and rigid in his theoretical 
convictions. He admits no departure from the ultra- 
anarchical programme, and has always considered it 
impossible, therefore, to contributo to any of the revo- 
lutionary newspapers in the Russian language, published 
and in St. Petersburg. Ие has always found in 
зте point of divergence, and, in fact, has never 
ilinitteu a line in any of them. 

may be doubted whether be could ever be the 
, or erenthe organiser of a party, with conspiracy 
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вв ita sole raeana of action. For conspiracy, in the 
great Rovolutiooary struggle, is like guerrilla fighting 
in military warfare. The men are few, and therefore 
all must bo made use of. The ground is confined, and 
therefore must be turned to the best account; and a 
good guerrilla soldier is the man who knows how to 
adapt himself to the exigencies of the ground, and of 
the moment. 

Krnpotkine's natural element is war on a grand 
Bcale, and not guerrilla fighting. He might become 
the founder of a vast Social movement, if the condition 
of the country permitted. 

He is an incomparable agitator. Gifted with a 
ready and eager eloquence, he becomes all passion 
when he mounts the platform. Like all true orators, 
he is stimulated by the sight of the crowd which is 
listening to him. Upon tho platform this man is trans- 
formed. He trembles with emotion ; his voice vibrates 
with that accent of profound conviction, not to be mis- 
taken or counterfeited, and only heard when it is not 
merely the mouth which speaks, but the innermost 
heart. His speeohca, although he cannot be called an 
orator of the first rank, produce an immense impres- 
sion; for when feeling is so intense it is communica- 
tive, and electrifies an audience. 

When, pale and trembling, he descends from the 
platform, the whole room throbs with applause. 

He is very eflectivo in private discussions, and can 
convince and gain over to his opinions, as few can. 
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Being thoroughly versed in historical science, espocially 
in eveiything relating to popular movementa, he draws 
with marvellous effect from the vast stores of his eru- 
dition, in order to support and strengthen hia assertions 
with examples and analogies, very original and unex- 
pected. His words thus acquire an extraordinary power 
of persuasion, which is increased hy the simplicity and 
cleamesa of his explanations, duo, perhaps, to his pro- 
found mathematical studies. 

He is not a mere manufacturer of books. Beyond 
his purely scientific labors, he has never written any 
work of much moment. He is an excellent journalist, 
ardent, Epirited, eager. Even in his writings, he is stiU 
the agitator. 

To these talents ho adds a surprising activity, 
and such dexterity in hia labours, that it has aston- 
ished even a worker like Elisue Reclus. 

He is one of the most sincere and frank of men. 
He always says the truth, pure and simple, without 
any regard for the amour propre of his hearers, or for 
any consideration whatever. Tliis is the most striking 
and sympathetic feature of his character. Every word 
ho says may be absolutely believed. His sincerity is 
such, that sometimes in the ardour of discussion an 
entirely fresh consideration unexpectedly presents itself 
to his mind, and seta him thinking. He immediately 
stops, remains quite absorbed for a moment, and then 
begins to think aloud, speaking as though ho were an 
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opponent. At other times he carries on this discussion 
mentally^ and after some moments of silence^ taming 
to his astonished adversary^ smilingly says^ 'You are 
right.' 

This absolute sincerity renders him the best of friends, 
and gives especial weight to his praise and blame. 
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I. 
In the December of the year 1878 I was present one day 

at one of those ' Students' meetings,' as they are called ; 
one of the beat means of propagandiam among the young, 
and very characteristic of Russian life. Itneed scarcely 
be said that they are rigorously prohibited. Bat such 
is the abyss that separates society from the Government, 
that they are held, and were always hold even in the 
■worst periods of the "White Terror. Sometimes they are 
very largo meetings, almost public, and extremely 
stormy. 

The danger by which they are surrounded commu- 
nicates to them a special attraction for the young, 
giving to the diacuasioi^ that passionate character which 
contributes so much to transform an idea into a warlike 
weapon. 

The meeting of which I speak, however, was not a 
large one, and was very quiet. It was occupied with a 
project so frequently brought forward and so frequently 
ending in nothing, for uniting in a single organisation 
all the secret Circles established among the young. The 
r^diing being evidently impracticable, owing to the great 
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variety of tbose Circles, the project might be regarded 
as still-bom. Even the promoters of the meeting seemed 
half convinced of this. The discussions therefore 
dragged on wearily, and had no interest 

Among the few persons present, there was, however, 
one who succeeded in arousing the general attention, 
whenever, during the languishing discussion, ho made 
some little observation, always spirited and slightly 
whimsical. He was tall, pale, and somewhat slim. He 
wore a long beard, which gave him an apostolic appear- 
ance. He was not handsome. It is impossible to 
imagine, however, anything more pleasant than the ex- 
pression of his large blue eyes, shaded by long ejebi-owe, 
or anything more attractive than his smile, which had 
something infantile about it. His voice, somewhat slow 
in utterance and always pitched in the same key, soothed 
the ear, like the low notes of a song. It was not a mu- 
sical voice, but it had tlie power of penetrating into the 
very heart, so sympathetic was it. 

He ivas very poorly clad. Although the Russian 
winter was raging, he wore a linen jacket with large 
wooden buttons, which from much wear and tear seemed 
a mere rag. A worn-out black cloth waistcoat covered 
■ his chest to the throat. His trousers, very light in 
colour, could be seen underneath the black line of his 
waistcoat every time ho rose to say a word or two. 

When the meeting broke up and those attending it 
went away, not all at once, but in groups of three or 
four persons, as is always the case in Buesia upon simi- 
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lar occaaions, I left witL my friend together with this 
stranger. I observed that he had only a thlii paletot, an 
old red comforter, and a leather cap. lie did not even 
wear the traditional 'plaid' of the Nihilists, although 
the temperuture was at least twenty degrees below zero. 

After bowing to my friend, whom he evidently waa 
slightly acquainted with, the stranger went on hia way, 
almost running to warm himself a little, and in a few 
moments disappeared in the distance. 

* Who ia he ? ' I asked my friend. 

'He is Demetrius Lisogiib,' was the reply. 

*Lisogub, of Cemigov ?' 

'Precisely,' 

Involuntarily I looked in the direction in which this 
man had disappeared, as though I could still discern 
traces of him. 

This Lisogub was a millionaire. He had a very large 
estate in one of tlie best provinces of Russia, land, 
houses, forests ; but he lived in greater poverty tlian the 
humblest of his dependents, for he devoted all hia money 
to the cause. 

U. 

Two years afterwards wo met again in St. Petersburg 
as members of the same Revolutionary organisation. 
Men know each other as thoroughly in sueh organisa- 
tions ae in the intimacy of family life. 

I will not say that Demetrius Lisogub was the 
purest, the most ideal man whom I have ever known, 
for that would be to eay too little of him. I will say 
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1 all our party there was not, and could not, 
I a man to compare with him in ideal beauty of 
|ebamcter. 

The complete sacrifice of all hia immenee wealth 
I was in him the least of his merits. Many bave done 
I the same in our party, hot another Demetrius Lisognb 
I'is not to be fonnd in it. 

Under an aepect tranqnil and placid as an \m- 
r clooded sky, he concealed a mind fall of fire, of enthn- 
siasm, of ardour. Hia convictiona were his religion, 
and lie devoted to them, not only all Jiis life, but what 
is much more difficult, all liis thoughts. He had no 
■ other thought than that of serving his cause. He had 
I no family. Love did not disturb him. Hia paraimony 
I Was carried to such an extreme, that friends were 
I obliged to interfere in order to prevent him falling ill 
I from excessive privation. To every remonstrance he 
I replied, aa if he foresaw his premature end : 
• Mine will not he a long life.' 
And in truth it was not. 

His determination not to spend a single farthing of 

the money with which he could serve the cause, was 

I euch, that he never indulged in an omnibus, to say 

I nothing of a cab, which costs so little with us that 

every workman takes one on Sunday, 

I remember that one day he showed us two articles, 

formingpart of his dress suit, which he wore when, owing 

to hia position, he \/я5 compelled to pay a visit to the 

I Governor of Cernigov, or to one of the heads of the 
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Buporior Police. They were a pair of gloves and an 
opera hat. The gloyee were of a very delicate аяЬ. 
oolonr, and seemed just purchased. He, however, told 
ns that he had already had them for three years, and 
smilingly explained to us the little artifices he adopted 
to keep them always new. The hat was a much more 
serious matter, for ita spring had been broken a wholo 
year, and he put ofE the expense of purchasing a new 
one from day to day, because he always found that he 
conld employ his money better. Meanwhile, to keep 
вр his dignity, he entered the drawing-room holding 
his opera-hat under hia arm, hia eternal leather cap, 
which ho wore summer and winter alike, being in hia 
pocket. When ho passed into the street, he advanced 
a few steps with his head uncovered, as though he had 
to smooth his disarranged hair, until, being assured 
that he was not observed, he drew the famous cap from 
his pocket. 

This money, however, that ho endeavoured to save 
with the jealous care of a Harpagon, was his determined 
enemy, his eternal torment, his curse ; for, with his 
impassioned disposition and with hia heart so prone to 
sacrifice, he suffered immensely from being compelled to 
remain with his arms folded, a mere spectator of the 
struggle and of the martyrdom of his best friends. 

Sabjected to a rigorous surveillance, haviug been 
denounced for participation in the Revolutionary move- 
ment by his relations, who hoped, if he wero con- 
demned, to inherit his fortune, he could do nothing, 
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for, at the first step, his property would hays been 
taken away from him, and hia party would thereby 
have been deprived of such indispensable assÌBtance, 
Thus his fortuno was, to him, like the canuon-ball 
attached to tlie leg of a galley sliive, it liiodered him 
from moving about. 

Шз involantary inaction was not only an annoy- 
ance, a cruel ve:catian, аз it could not fail to be to a 
man who united in himself the ardour of a warrior witli 
that of a prophet, it was also я вопгео of profound moral 
Buffering. With the modesty of a great mind, he at- 
tributed to himself not the slightest merit for what 
seemed to him the most natural thing in the world 
— the renunciation of hia wealth, and Ыя life of pri- 
vation. 

Merciless towards himself ae a cruel jndge, who will 
not hear reason, and refuses to consider anything but 
the crime, pure and simple, ho regarded his inactivity, 
which was only an act of the highest abnegation, as a 
disgrace. Yet this man, who, at the sacrifice of his 
own aspirations, snstainod for a year and a half almost 
the whole Russian revolutionary movement ; this man, 
who by his moral qualities inspired unbounded admira- 
tion among all who knew him ; who, by his mere 
presence, conferred distinction on the party to which he 
belonged ; this man regarded himself as the humblest of 
the very humble. 

Hence arose his profound melancholy, which never 
I left him, and showed itself in his every word, notwith- 
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Btsndiog the sorrowfully whimsical tone he wae accus- 
tomed to adopt, in order to conceal it. 

ThuH, resigned and sad, he bore his croes, which 
sometimea cruslicd Jiiin beneath its weight, throughout 
hie vhole Ые, without ever rebelling againet his cruel 
lot 
I He wae a most unhappy man. 

He was arrested at Odessa lu the autumn of the year 
1878, on the accusation of his steward, Drigo, who waa 
a friend, but who betrayed him because the Government 
promised to give him what still remained of the patri- 
mony of Lisogub, — about £4,000. 

Although a veritable White Terror waa prevailing at 
that time, and in Odessa, where he was to be tried, the 
hero of Sebastopol, and of Plevna, the infamous niffian 
and oppressor. Count Totdleben, was in a fury, no one 
expected a severer punishment for Lisogub than trans- 
portation to Siberia, or perhaps some few years of hard 
labour; for nothing else was laid to his charge than 
that of having spent his own money, no one knew how. 
The evidence, however, of Drigo left no doubt upon the 
тегу tender conscience of the military tribunal. 

Amid universal consternation, Demetrius Lisogub 
was condemned to death. Eye-witnesses state that, 
after hearing his sentence, his Ja,w fell, so great was his 
astonishment. 

HeBcomfully refused the proposal made to him to 
pe hie life by petitioning for pardon. 
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On August 8, 1879, he was taken to the scaffold in 
the hangman's cart with two companions, Ciubaroff and 
Davidenko. 

Those who saw him pass, say that not only was he 
calm and peaceful, but that his pleaeant smile played 
upon his lips when he addressed cheering words to his 
companions. At last he could satisfy his ardent desire 
to sacrifice himself for his cause. It was perhaps the 
happiest moment of his unhappy life. 

Stefanoyic was the Organiser ; Clemens the Thinker ; 
Ossinsky the Warrior ; Krapotkine the Agitator. 
Demetrius Lisogub was the Saint 



JESSY EELFMAK 



Tkbee are nnknowii lieroinea, obacure toilers, who offer 
np everything upon tlie altar of their cause, without 
asking anything for themselves. Thoy assume the 
most iiDgrateful parts ; saerifico themselves for the 
merest trifles ; for lending their names to the corre- 
spondeneo of others ; for sheltering a man, often un- 
known to them ; for delivering a parcel without know- 
ing what it contains. Poeta do not dedicate verses to 
them ; history will not inscribe their names upon its 
records; a grateful posterity will not remember them. 
Without their labour, however, the party could not 
exist ; every struggle would become impossible. 

Yet the wave of history carries away one of these 
toilers from the оЬвсггге coneealmeut in which she ex- 
pected to pass her life, and bears lier on high upon its 
sparkling Croat, to a universal celebrity. Then all 
regard this countenance, which ia so modest, and dis- 
cern in it the indications of a force of mind, of an abne- 
gation, of a courage, which excite astonishment among 
the boldest. 

Such is precisely the etory of Jessy Ilelf man. 



I did not know her personally. If I deviate, liow- 
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ever, is this case from mj plan of speaking only of 
tboae wbom I kaow pereonally, I do not do so be- 
eaiae of the fame which her name lias gained, but be- 
ешаяе of her шопЦ qualities, to which her celebrity 
jnetiSes bUusìod. I am Бите the reader will be grate- 
ful to me for this, ae her simple and sympathetic 
figore oharacteiùea the party which I am depict- 
ing, better perhaps than an example of exceptional 
po«» ; just as a modeat wild-flower gives a better idea 
ot the flor» erf л country, than a wonderful and rare plant. 

JeesT Hdfmau belonged to a Jewish family, fanat- 
ically devoted lo their religion, a tj-pe nnViiown in 
countries where cirilisatiou has eradicated religions 
hatred, but which is тегу common in Eussia. Her 
Auotly regarded as an abomination eTCrything derived 
firom Christians, especially tbeir science, which teaches 
ila disciples to despise ihe religion of their fatliers. 
Jeesy, excited by the new idea, and unable to bear 
Uiis yoke, fled from her parents' house, taking with 
her, OS her sole inlieritance, the malediction of these 
foaatics, who would willingly have seen her in her 
coffin rather than fraternising witli tlie 'goi/ The 
girl proceeded to KieS, where she worked as a semp- 
stress. 

The year 1874 came. The Revolutionary movement 
spread everywhere, and reached even the young Jewish 
Bem3>stress. 

She made acquaintance with some of the ladies, who 
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hail returned from Zuricli, and who aftorwarde figured 
in the trial of the fifty, and they induced her to join 
the movement. Her pari, however, was a very modoat 
one. She lent her address for the Kerolutionary corree- 
pondence. When, however, the conspiracy was diecov- 
ered, this horrible 'crime' subjected her to two years, 
neither more nor lesa, of imprisonment, and a sentence 
of two more years' detention ut Litovsky. Shut up with 
four or five women, confined for participation in tho 
same movement, Jessy for the first time was really initi- 
ated into the principles of Socialism, and surrendered 
lierself to them body and soul. She was, however, un- 
able to put her ideas into practice, for, after having 
undergone her panishmcnt, instead of being set at lib- 
erty she was by order of the police interned in one of the 
northern provinces, and remained there until the autumn 
of the year 1879, when, profiling by the carelessness of 
her guardians, she escaped and went to St. Petersburg. 
Here, full of enthusiasm, which increased in her all the 
more from having been so long restrained, she threw 
herself ardently into the struggle, eager to satisfy that 
intense craving to labour for the cause which became in 
her a passion. 

Always energetic, and always cheerful, she was con- 
tent with little, if she conld but labour for tho benefit of 
the cause. She did everything ; letter-carrier, mes- 
senger, sentinel ; end often her work was so heavy 
that it exhausted even her strength, although she waa a 
woman belonging to the working classes. How often 



has she petumed home, late at night, worn ont, and at 
the end of her Btrength, having for fourteen honrs 
walked about all отсг the capital, throwing letters into 
varions holes and comers with the proclamations of tlie 
Executiye Committee. But on the following day she 
roee and recommenced her worK. 

She was always ready to render every service to any- 
one who needed it, without thinking of the trouble it 
might coat her. She never gave a single thought to her- 
self. To give an idea of the moral force and boundless 
devotion of this simple, uneducated woman, it will suf- 
fice to relate the story of the last few montlis of her 
revolutionary activity. Her husband, Nicholas Kolot- 
kevic, one of the best known and most esteemed members 
of the Terrorist party, was arrested in the month of 
February. A capital sentence hung over his head. But 
she remained in the ranks of the combatants, keeping 
her anguish to herself. Although four months pregnant, 
she undertook the terrible duty of acting as the mistress 
of the house where the bombs of Kibaleic were manu- 
factured, and remained there all the time, until, a week 
after March 13, she was again arrested. 

On the day of her sentence she stood cheerful and 
smiling before the tribunal, which was to send her to 
the scaffold. She had, however, a sentence more horri- 
ble, that of waiting for fourmonths for her pnnishment. 
This moral torture she bore during the never-ending 
months without a moment of weakness, for the Govern- 
ment, not oaring to arouse the indignation of Europe by 
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hanging her, endeavoured to profit by her position, to 
extract some revelations from her. It prolonged, there- 
fore, her moral torture until her life might have been 
endangered, and did not commute her sentence until 

some weeks before her confinement. 

6» 




In the whole rango of history it would be difficult, and, 
регЬарз, impossible to find a name which, at a bound, 
has risen into such universal and undisputed celebrity. 

Absolutely unknown the day before, that name was 
for months in every mouth, inflaming the generous 
hearts of the two worlds, and it became a kind of syno- 
nym of heroism and sacrifice. The person, however, 
who was the object of this enthusiasm obstinately 
shunned fame. She avoided all ovations, and, although 
it was very soon known that she was already living 
abroad, where she could openly show herself without 
any danger, she remained hidden in the crowd, and 
would never break through her privacy. 

In the absence of correct information imagination 
entered the field. Who was this dazzling and mysteri- 
ous being ? her numerous admirers asked each other. 
And everyone painted her according to his fancy. 

People of gentle and sentimental dispositions pict- 
ured her as a poetical young girl, sweet, ecstatic as a 
Christian martyr, all abnegation, and love. 

Those who rather leaned towards Radicalism, pict- 
ured her as a Nemesis of modern days, with a revolver in 
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one Iiani^ the red flag in the other, and emplialic cx- 
ргевЕюпз in lier mouth; terrible and haughty — (he 
Revolution person i fled. 

Both were profoundly mistaken. 

Zaesnlic has nothing about her of the heroine of a 
pseudo-Radical tragedy, nor of the ethereal aixu ecstatic 
young girl. 

She is a strong, robust woman, and, although of mid- 
dle height, seems at first sight to bo tall. She is nob 
beautiful. Пег eyes are very fine, large, well-shaped, 
with long lashes, and of grey colour, which become dark 
when she is excited. Ordinarily thoughtful and some- 
what sad, these eyes shine forth brilliantly when she is 
enthusiastic, which not un frequently happens, or 
sparkle when she jesta, which happens very often. The 
slightest change of mind is reflected in the expressive 
eyes. The rest of her face is very commonplace. Her 
nose somewhat long, thin lips, large head, adorned with 
almost black hair. 

She is very negligent with regard to her appearance, 
She gives no thought to it whatever. She has not the 
slightest trace of the desire which almost every woman 
has, of displaying her beauty. She is too abstracted, 
too deeply immersed in her thoughts, to continuously 
give heed to things which interest her so little. 

There is one thing, however, which corresponds even 
less than her exterior with the idea of an ethereal young 
girl ; it is licr voice. At first she speaks like most 
people. But this preliminary state continues a тегу 




riiort rim» Tio юооег do her irords become animated, 
tbaii she raiaes lier токе, and gpe&ks ss loud as though 
abe wen addieaòng eome oae half deuf, or at least a 
hnodied jirds dietoaU Kolwitfastanding every cSort, 
■he cannot break heiseU of this habit. She is so ab- 
iizaeted, that she immediately forgets the baoter of her 
triatde, sad her они detenniaation to speak like the 
net of the world in order to aroid observation. In the 
Btceet. toectly some interesting sabject is touched npon, 
she isunediatelr begins to exclaim, accompanying her 
words with her favourite and invetiablc gesture, cleav- 
ing the air eneigetically with her right hand, as though 
«tth a avord. 



Under this aspect, so simple, rough, and unpoetieal, 
she conceals, however, a mind full of the highest 
poetry, profound and powerful, full of indignation and 
love. 

She is extremely reserved, although at first she веетв 
quite the contrary, for she speaks very willingly, and 
talkd about everjthing. She admits very few into her 
intimacy. I do not speak of that superficial intimacy 
which is simply tlie result of esteem and reciprocal con- 
fidence, and among ue ia the rule, but of that other in- 
timacy which consists in the exchange of the most 
secret thoughts. 

She is incapable of the spontaneous friendship of 
young and inexperienced minds. She proceeds cau- 
tiously, never advancing to supply with imagination the 
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defieieneiea of positive observation. She haa but few 
friends, almost all belongiug to her former connections ; 
but in them is her world, separated from every one else 
by a barrier almost insurmountable. 

She Uvea much within herself. She ia тегу subject 
to the special malady of the Russians, that of probing 
her own mind, sounding its depths, pitilessly dissecting 
it, searcliing for defects, often imaginary, and alwaya 
exaggerated. 

Hence those gloomy moods which from time to time 
assail her, like King Saul, and subjugate her for days 
and days, nothing being able to drive them away. At 
these times she becomes abstracted, shuns all society, 
and for honrs together paces her room completely buried 
in thought, or flies from the house to веек relief where 
alone she can find it, in Nature, eternal, impassible, and 
imposing, which she loves and interprets with the pro- 
found feehng of a truly poetical mind. All night long, 
often nntil sunrise, she wanders alone among the wild 
mountams of Switzerland, or rambles on the banks of 
в immense lakes. 



She has that sublime craving, the source of groat 
:, which in her is the result of an extreme idealism. 
Hie basis of her character. Her devotion to the cause 
of Socialism, which she espoused while a more girl, as- 
sumed the shape in her mind of fixed ideas upon her 
own duties, so elevated that no human force could satisfy 
kfiLem. Everything seems small to her. One of her 
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friends, £., the pointer of whom I epoke jnst now, who 
had known Zaeeultc for ten теага, and was a тегу intel- 
ligent and с1етег woman, seeing her only a few weeks 
after her acquittal, a pr«y to these gloomy huoiours, 
need to say : 

' Vers woald like to shoot Тгеробв every day, or at 
leagt once a week. And, as this cuinot be done, she 
frets.* 

Thereupon X. tried to ргоус to Zassulic that we 
cannot sacrifice oureqjves every Sunday aa our Lord is 
sacrificed ; that we must be contented, and do as 
others do. 

Vera did во, bat she was not cored. Her feelings 
bad nothing in common with those of the ambitious 
who want to soar iibove others. Not only before, but 
even after her name had become so celebrated, that is, 
during lier last journey in Buseia, slie undertook the 
most humble and most ordinary poste ; that of composi- 
tor in a printing office, of landlady, of housemaid, &e. 

She filled all these witli anejceptionable care and 
diligence ; but this did not bring peace to her heart. 
So it was. 

I remember that one day, in relating to me how she 
felt when she received from tlie President of tlio Court 
the announcement of her acquittal, she said that it was 
not joy she experienced, hut extreme astonishment, im- 
mediately followed by a feeling of sadness. 

'I could not explain this feeling then,' she added, 
' but I have understood it since. Had I been convicted. 





I ahotild have been prevented by main force from doing 
anything, and sbouldliavebceatranquil, and tbetbought 
1Л having doue all I was able to do for the cause would 
have been a consolation to me.' Thia little rcmarkf 
which has remained aa though engraven upon mj 
memory, illuatxatee her character better than pagee of 
comments. 



A modesty, unique, unequalled, and incomparable, is 
only another form of this extreme idealism. It may bo 
called the sign of a lofty mind to which heroism is 
natural and logical, and appears, therefore, in a form so 
divinely eimple. 

In the midst of onivereal enthusiasm and true ado- 
ration, Zassulic preserved all the simplicity of manner, 
all the purity of mind, which dietingiiisbed her before 
her name became surrounded by the aureole of an im- 
mortal glory. That glory, which would have turned 
the head of the strongest Stoic, left her so phlegmatic 
and indifferent, that tbe fact would be absolutely in- 
credible, were it not atteetod by all who have approached 
her, if only for a moment. 

This fact, unique perhaps in the history of the hu- 
man heart, of itself suffices to show the depth of her 
character, which is entirely self-sustained, and neither 
needs nor is able to derive any inspiration or impulse 
from eKtcmal sources. 

Having accomplished her great deed from profound 
moral conviction, without the least shadow of ambition. 
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Zaesulic held completely aloof from every manifestation 
of the eentiments which that deed aroused in others. 
This is why she Ima always obstinately avoided showing 
herself in public. 

This reaerve is no mere girlish restraint. It is a 
поЫе moral modesty, which forbids her to receive the 
homage of admiration for what, ia the supreme eleva- 
tion of her ideal conceptions, she refuses to consider as 
an act of heroism. Thus this same Vera, who is so fond 
of society, who is fond of talking, who never fails to enter 
into the most ardent discussion with anyone who appear 
to her to be in tho wrong ; this Vera no sooner enters 
any assembly whatever, where she knows she is being re- 
garded as Vera Zassnlic, than she immediately under- 
goes a change. She becomes timid and bashful аз a girl 
who has just left school. Even her voice, instead of 
deafening the ear, undergoes a marvellous transforma- 
tioQ ; it becomes sweet, delicate, and gentle, in fact an 
' angelic ' voice, ав her friends jestingly say. 

But that voice of hers ia very rarely heard, for in 
public gatherings Vera ordinai-ily remains as silent as 
the grave. She must have a question much at heart, to 
rise and say a few words about it. 

To appreciate her originality of mind and her charm- 
ing conversation, she must he seen at homo, among 
friends. There alone does she give full scope to her 
vivaciouB and playful spirit. Her conversation is 
original, exuberant, diversified, combining racy humour 
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with a certain yoathfal candour. Some of her remarks 
are true gems, not like those seen in the windows of tlie 
jewellers, but like those which prolific Nature sponta- 
neously scatters in her lap. 

The characteristic feature of her mind is originality. 
Endowed with a force of reasoning of tho highest order, 
Zassulic has cnltivated it by earnest and diversified 
studies during the long years of her exile in various 
towns in Eusaia. She has the faculty, which is во rare, 
of always thinking for herself, both in great things and 
in small. She is incapable by nature of following the 
beaten tracks, simply because they are tho tracks of 
many. She verifies, she criticises everything, accepting 
nothing without a serious and minute examination. She 
thus gives her own impress even to the tritest things, 
which ordinarily are admitted and repeated by every- 
body without a thought, and this imparts to her argu- 
ments and to her ideas a charming freshness and vivacity. 

This originality and independence of thought, nnited 
with her genera] moral character, produce another 
peculiarity, perhaps the most estimable of this very fine 
type. I apeak of that almost infallible moral instinct 
which is peculiar to her, of that faculty of discernment 
in the most perplexing and subtle questions, of good 
and evil, of the permitted and the forbidden, which she 
possesses, without being able, sometimes, to give a posi- 
tive reason for her opinion. This instinct she admira- 
bly evinced in her conduct before the court on tho day 
of her memorable trial, to which, in great part, its nn- 
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expected result is to be attributed, and in many internai 
qaeetions. 

Her advice and opinions, evea when she does not 
state her reasons, are always worthy of the highest con- 
sideration, because they aro very rarely wrong. 

ThusZassnlichaeeTcrything to make her what might 
be called the conscience of a Circle, of an organisation, 
of a party ; but great as is her moral influence, Zassulio 
cannot ho considered as a model of political influence. 
She ia too much concentrated in herself to influence 
others. She does not give advice, unless she is expressly 
aslied to give it. She does not on her own initiative 
interfere with tlie affairs of others, in order to have them 
arranged in her own manner, as an organiser or an 
agitator endeavonrs to do. She does her duty as her 
conscience proecribcB, without endeavouring to lead 
others by her example. 

Her very idealism, so noble and so prolific, whieli 
makes her always eager for great deeds, renders her 

1 incapable of devoting herself with all her heart to the 
mean and petty details of daily labour. 
She ia a woman for great decisions and for great 
oci 
ini 
foi 
Щ 



Another woman presents to na the example of an 
indefatigable and powerful combatant, whose imposing 
form I will now endeavour, full of fear and doubt of 
my capacity, to delineate in the following chapter. 
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SOPHIA PEROVSKAIA. 

She waa beautiful. It was not the beauty which dazzles 
at first sight, but that wblch faacioatea the more, the 
more it is regarded. 

A blonde, with a pair of bine eyes, eerious, and 
penetrating, under a broad aud spacious forehead. 
À delicate little црве, a charming mouth, which 
afaowod, when вЬе smiled, two rows of very fine white 
teeth. 

It was," however, her countenance as a whole which 
was the attraction. There was something brisk, viva- 
cious, and at the same time, ingenuous iu her rounded 
face. She was girlhood persoiiifled. Notwithstanding 
her twenty-six уеагн, she seemed Bcarcely eighteen, 
A small, slender, and very graceful figuro, and a voice 
as charming, silvery, and sympathetic as could be, 
heightened this illusion. It became almost a certainty, 
when she began to laugh, which very often happened. 
She had the ready laugh of a girl, and laughed with so 
much heartiness, and so unaffectedly, that she really 
Beemed a young laaa of sixteen. 

She gave little thought to her appearance. She 
dressed in tlie most modest manner, and perhaps did 
not even know what dress or ornament was becoming 
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or unbeeoming. Bnt she had a passion for neatness, 
and in this w^ as punctilious as a Swiss girl. 

Sho was very food of children, and was an excellent 
Bchool mistress. There was, however, another office 
that ahe filled even better ; that of nurse. When 
any of her frienda fell ill, Sophia was the first to offer 
horaolf for this difficult duty, and she performed that 
duty with such gentleness, cheerfulness, and patience, 
that sho won the hearts of her patients, for all time. 

Yet this woman, with such on innocent appearance, 
and nith such a sweet and affectionate disposition, 
was one of the most dreaded men^hera of the Terrorist 
party 

It was she who had the direction of the attempt of 
March 13 ; it was she who, with a pencil, drew out 
upon an old envelope the plan of the locality, who 
assigned to the conspirators their respective posts, and 
who, npon the fatal morning, remained upon the field 
of battle, receiving from her sentinels news of the 
Emperor's movements, and informing the conspira- 
tors, by means of a handkerchief, where they were to 



What Titanic force was concealed under this serene 
appearance ? What qualities did this estraordinaiy 
woman possess ? 

She united in herself the three forces which of 
themselves constitute power of the highest order ; a 
profound and vast capacity, an enthusiastic and ardent 
disposition, and, above all, an iron will. 
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Sophia Perovakaia belonged, like Krapotkine, to tiie 
highest aristocracy of Russia. The Perovski are the 
yonngor branch of the family of the famous Raaumovskj, 
the morganatic husband of the Empross Elizaljctb, 
daughter of Peter the Great, who occupied the throne 
of Bussia in the middle of the last century (1741-17C2). 
Her grandfather was Minister of Public Instniction ; 
her father was Governor-General of St. Petersburg ; 
her paternal uncle, the celebrated Count Perovsty, 
conquered for the Emperor Nicholas a considerable part 
of Central Asia. 

Such was the family to which this woman belonged 
10 gare such a tremendous blow to Czarism, 

Sophia was born in the year 1854. Her youth was 
sorrowful. She had a despotic father, and an adored 
mother, always outraged and humiliated. Ifc was in 
her home that the germs were developed in her, of that 
hatred of oppreesion, and that generous love of the 
weak and oppressed, which she preserved throughout 
her whole life. 

The story of her early days is that of all the young 
in Eussia, and, at the same time, of the revolutionary 
party. To relate it would be to present in a concrete 
form, what I have narrated in an abstract form in my 
preface. For want of space I can only, however, indi- 
cate its chief features, 

Sophia PeroTskaia commenced, like all the women 
of her generation, with the simple desire for instruc- 
tion? When she had entered her fifteenth year, the 
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moTeraent for the omancipation of woman waa flotirish- 
ing, and had cren impressed her eldest sister. Sophia 
also wished to etndy, but as lier father forbade her, she, 
like 80 many others, ran away from home. 

Concealed in the house of some friends, she sent 
Ì a messenger to parley with her father, wlio, after having 
raged in vain for some weeks, endeavouring to find his 
daughter by means of the police, ended by coming to 
terms, and consenting to provide Sophia with a pass- 
port. Her mother secretly sent her a small вит, 
Sophia was free, and began to study eagerly. 

What, however, did the Russian literature of that 
period impart to her ? A bitter criticism of our entire 
Social order, indicating Socialism as the definite object 
and the sole remedy. Her masters were Cemiscevslty 
and Dobrolinbov — the masters, that is, of the whole 
modern generation. With such masters eagerness to 
acquire knowledge quickly changed in her into eager- 
ness to work according to the ideas derived from what 
she had read. The same tendency arises spontaneously 
in many other women who are in the same position. 
Community of ideas and aspirations developes among 
them a feeling of profound friendship, and seeing them- 
BolvcB in numbers inspires them with the desire and the 
hope of doing something. 

In this manner wo have a secret society in embryo ; 
for in Bussia everything that is done for the welfare of 
the country, and not for that of the Emperor, has to 
be done in secret. Sophia Perovskaia became intiiflate 
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with the unfortHtiate family of the Komiloff sisters, tlie 
nncleua from which was deyeloped two years aft«rwar<la, 
the Circle of the Ciaikovii, which I have нетега! times 
mentioned. Perovekaia, together with some young 
students, among whom was Nicholas CiaikovHky, who 
gare his name to the future organisation, was one <d 
the first members of this important Circle, whicli at 
first was more like a family gathering than a political 
society. 

The Circle, which at first had no other object than 
that of propagandism among the yoang, was not a large 
one. The members were alwaye admitted bynnanimity. 
There were no rules, for there was no need of any. All 
the decisions were alwaye taken by unanimity, and this 
not very practical regulation never led to any un- 
pleasant consequences or inconvenience, as the recip- 
rocal affection and esteem among the members of the 
|- Circle were such that what the genins of Jean Jacqnee 
I pictared as the ideal of human intercourse was at- 
I tained; the minority yielded to the majority, not from 
I necessity or compulsion, but spontaneoualy from inward 
I eonvictioa that it must he right, 

The relations between the members of the Circle 
I were the most fraternal that can be imagined, Sin- 
i cerity and thorough frankness wero the general rale. 
I All were acquainted with each other, even more so, per- 
I baps, than the members of the same family, and no one 
wished to conceal from the others even the least impor- 
tuit act of hie life. Thus every little weakness, every 
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Jack of devotion to the canae, every trace of egotism, 
тгав pointed out, tindorlinedj sometimes reciprocally re- 
proved, not as would be the case by a pedantic mentor, 
but with affection and regret, aa between brother and 
brother. 

These ideal relations, impoasible in a Circle compris- 
ing a large number of persons united only by the iden- 
tity of the object they have in view, entirely disappeared 
when the political activity of this Circle was enlarged. 
Bnt they were calculated to influence the moral devel- 
opment of the individual, and to form those noble dis- 
positions and those steadfast hearts which were seen in 
Cuprianofl, Ceruscin, Alexander Komilova, Serdinkoff, 
and ao many more, who in any other country would 
have been the honour and glory of the nation. With 
UB, where are they ? Dead ; in prison ; fallen by their 
own hands ; entombed in tlie mines of Siberia, or 
crushed under the immense grief of having lost all — 
everything which they held most dear in life- 
It was among these surroundings, austere and affec- 
tionate, impressed with a rigorism almost monastic, and 
glowing with enthusiasm and devotion, that Sophia Pe- 
rovskaia passed the first three or four years of her 
youth, when the pure and delicate mind receives so 
readily every good impression ; when the heart beats so 
strongly for everything great and generous ; it was among 
those surroundings that her character was formed. 

Perovskaia was one of the most influential and 
esteemed members of the Circle, for her stoical severity 
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towardfl herself, her indefatigable energy, and, above all, 
for her powerful capacity. Her clear and acato mind 
had that philosophical quality, so rare among women, 
not only of perfectly underatanding a question, bat of 
always seizing it in its philosophical connection with all 
the questions dependent on it or arieing out of it. 
Hence arose a firmness of conviction wliich could not bo 
Bhaken, either by sophieina or bj the transient impres- 
BÌona of the moment, and an extraordinary ability in 
every kind of discussion — theoretical and practical. 
She was an admirable 'debater,' if I may use the 
word. Always regarding a subject from every side, she 
had a great advantage over her opponents, as ordinarily 
subjects are regarded by most people from one side 
alone, indicated by their dispositions or personal in- 
clinations. Sophia Perovskaia, although of the most 
ardent temperament, could elevate herself by the force 
of her intellect above the promptings of feeling, and 
saw things with eyes which were not confoaed by tho 
halo of her own enthusiasm. She never exaggerated 
anything, and did not attribute to her activity and that 
of her friends greater importance than they possessed. 
She was always endeavouring, therefore, to enlarge it 
by finding fresh channels and moans of activity, and 
consequently became even an initiator of fresh under- 
tatingB. Thus, the transfer of the propagandism among 
tho young, to one among the working men of the city, 
effected by the Circle of the Ciaihovzi in the years 
ISTI and 1872, was in great part due to the initia- 
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tive of Sopliia Perovakaia. Whon this cbango was accom- 
pliehed, she was among the first to urge thut from tho 
towns it should pass to the country, clearly seeing that 
in Kusaia if a party is to have a futuro it must put itself 
in communication with the mass of the rural popula- 
tion. Afterwards, when she belonged to the TciTorist 
organisation, she made етегу effect to enlarge tho ac- 
tivity of her party, which seemed to her too exclusive. 

This perpetual craving, however, arose in Iier from 
the great reasoning powers with which she was endowed, 
and not from romantic feeling, which generally springs 
from a too ardent imagination. Of such romantic feel- 
ing, which sometimes impels to great undertakings, but 
ordinarily causes life to be wasted in idle dreams, Sophia 
PeroTskaia had not the slightest trace. She was too 
positive and clear-sighted to live upon chimeras. She 
was too energetic to remain idle. She took life as ifc is, 
endeavouring to do the utmost that could be done, at a 
given moment. Inertia to her was the greatest of tor- 
ments, 

For four years, however, she was compelled to 
endure it. 

П. 

On November 25, 1873, Perovskaia was arrested, 
together with some working men among whom she was 
carryiDg on the agitation in the Alexander Nevsky dis- 
trict. She was thrown into prison, but, in the absence 
of proofs against her, after a year's detention, was pro- 
visionally reJcasedj on the bail of her father, and had to 
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go into the Crimea, where her family possessed an es- 
tate. For throo yeera Sophia remained there, without 
being able to do anything, as she was under strict sur- 
Teillance, and witbout being able to escape, because she 
would have thereby compromised all4hose who had 
been proviaionally released, instead of waiting their trial 
in prieon. At last, in the year 1877, came that trial 
' of the 1!I3 ' in which almost all the members of the so- 
ciety of the Giaikovzi were implicated as well as Sophia 
Perovskaia. 

llere it may not he out of place to notice a speciid 
incident in connection with her first appearance in 
public, which affords an illustration of her character. 

The accused in this trial not wishing to be mere 
playthings in the hands of the Government, which 0sed 
the sentences before the proceedings commenced, re- 
solved to make a solemn demonstration. But of what 
nature this demonstration should be was not settled 
before the final day. 

Sophia Perovskaia being out on bail, went to the 
trial without knowing the designa of her friends, who 
were in prison, and was purposely brought before the 
court first, as it was thought she would be taken un- 
awares, and that the infiuence of her example might be 
turned to account. This hope, however, was completely 
frustrated. Sophia, seeing herself quite alone, declared 
directly her first surpriae was over, that she would take 
no part whatever in the trial, as she did not see those 
whoso ideas she shared, and whose fate she wished to share. 
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Tliis wiia precisely what had been resolved upon at 
the same moment, in tlie cells of the prison. Soptia 
wae acquitted, not released, however, as might hare been 
expected, but consigned to the gendarmes, in accordance 
with a mere pofice order, to be interned in one of tho 
northern provinces. This is how all political offenders 
in Russia who are acquitted by tho tribunals are treated. 

Ilenceforth, however, no moral obligation any longer 
weighed upon her. She resolved, therefore, to escape, 
and profiting by the first occasion which offered, she did 
escape, without being aided by anyone, without oven 
apprising her friends. Before anyone, indeed, liad heard 
of it, she returned to St. Petersburg, smiling and cheer- 
ful, aa if nothing had happened, and related the story 
of her flight, so simple, innocent, and almost charm- 
ing, that, among tho terrible adventures of her life, it 
is like a i-hododendron blossoming among the wild 
precipices of the Swiss Diablerets. 

In 1878 she again took an active part in the move- 
ment. But when, after an absence of four years, she 
returned to the field of battle, everything was changed 
there— men, tendencies, means. 

Tho Terrorism had made ite first appearance. 

She supported this movement, aa the only one to 
wbicli, owing to the conditions created by the Govern- 
ment, recoarao could be had. It was, indeed, in this 
tremendous struggle that she displayed her eminent 
qualities in all their splendour. 
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She very soon acquired in the Terrorist organisation 
tbe same influence, and the ваше esteem, she had had 
in the Circle to which she previously belonged. 

She was of a voracious energy. Indeed, she could 
do alone the work of many. She was really indefatig- 
able. She carried on the agitatiou among the young, 
and wae one of the most successful in ifc ; for, to the art 
of convincing, she united that much moro difficult, of 
inspiring enthusiasm and the sentiment of the highest 
duty, because she was full of it herself. Directly the 
opportunity offered, she carried on the agitation among 
the working men, who loved her for her simplicity and 
earnestness, which always please the people; and she 
waa one of the founders of the working-men's Terrorist 
Society, called rabociaia drugina, to which Timothy 
MicailoS and Eissakoff belonged. She was an organiser 
of the highest order. With her keen and penetrating 
mind, she could grasp the minutest details, upon which 
often depends the success or failure of the most impor- 
tant undertakings. She displayed great ability in the 
preparatory labors that require so much foresight and 
eelf-command, as a word let slip inopportunely may 
ruin everything. Not that it would be repeated to tho 
police, for tho secluded life led by the Nihilists renders 
such a thing almost impossible ; but by those almost in- 
evitable indiscreti one, as, for instance, between husband 
and wife, or friend and friend, by which it sometimes 
[bappens that a secret, which has leaked out from the 

row circle of the organisation through the thought- 
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leaenesa of вотв member, in a moment spreads all отег 
the city, and ia in every moutli. As for Sophia Perov- 
Bkaia, she carried her reserve to such an extent, that she 
conld live for months together with her most intimate 
personal friend withont that friend knowing anything 
whatever of what she was doing. 

From living so long in the revolutionary world, 
Perovekaia acquired a great capacity for divining in 
others the qualities which render them adapted for one 
kind of duty rather than another, and conld control 
men as few can control them. Not that she employed 
subterfuges ; she had no need of tliem. The authority 
вЬе exercised was due to herself alone, to her firmness 
of character, to her supremely persuasive language, and 
still more, perhaps, to the moral elevation and bound- 
less devotion which breathed forth from her whole 
being. 

The force of her will was as powerful as that of her 
intellect. The terrible toil of perpetual conspiracy 
under the conditions existing in Russia ; that toil 
which exhausts and consumes the most robiist tempera- 
ments, like an infernal fire ; for the implacable god of 
the Revolution claims as a holocaust not merely the life 
and the blood of its followers — would that it were so — 
but the very marrow of their bones and brain, their very 
inmost soul ; or otherwise rejects them, discards them, 
disdainfully, pitilessly ; this ten-iblo toil, I say, could 
not shake the will of Sophia Perovskaia. 

For eleven years she remained in the rants, sharing 
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in immense losses aod reveraes, and yet етег impelled to 
fresh attacks. She knew how to preserve intact the 
eacred epark. She did not wrap heraolf up in the 
gloomy and mournful mantle of rigid 'duty.' Nut- 
withstanding her stoieism and apparent coldness, ehe re- 
mained, essentially, an inspired priestess ; for under her 
cuirass of polished steel, a woman's heart was always 
beating. Women, it must be confessed, are much more 
richly endowed with this divine flame than men. This 
is why the almost religious fervour of the Russian Revo- 
Intiouary movement must in great part be attributed to 
them ; and while they take part in it, it will bo invin- 
cible. 

Sophia Perovakaia was not merely an organiser ; she 
went to the front in person, and coveted the most 
dangerous posts. It was that, perhaps, which gave her 
this irresistible fascination. When fixing upon anyone 
her scrutinising regard, which seemed to penetrate into 
the тегу depths of the mind, she said, with her earnest 
look, 'Jjetnsgo.' Who could reply to her, 'Noti'? 
She went willingly, 'happy,' as she used to say. 

She took part in almost all the Terrorist enterprises, 

commencing with the attempt to liberate Voinaralsky 

in 1878, and sometimes bore the heaviest burden of 

wtìieta, as in the Hartmann attempt, in which, as the 

■TBietreas of the house, she had to face dangers, all the 

|,greater because unforeseen, and in which, by her pres- 

e of mind and self-command, she sereral times 
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ceeded in averting the imminent peril wbich bung oyer 
the entire undertakiog. 

As to her resolution and coolneaa in action, no words 
enfficiently strong could perhaps be found to espresa 
(hem. It will suffice to say that, in the Hartmann 

' attempt, the six or eight men engaged in it, who cer- 
tainly were not without importance, specially entrusted 
Sopliia PeroTskaia with the duty of firing the deposit 
of ni tro-gly cerine in the interior of the house, so as to 
blow into the air everything and everj'body, in ease the 
police came to arrest them. It was she, also, who was 
entrusted with the very delicate duty of watching for 
the arrival of tho Imperial train, in order to give the 

I eignat for tbo explosion at the exact moment, and, as is 

\ well known, it was not her fault that the attempt 

Liailed, 

I will not speak of the management of wliat took 
place on March 13, for it would be repeating what every- 
body knows. The Imperial Procurator, anxious to show 
how little power the Executive Committee possessed, 
Baid the best proof of this was that the direction of a 

' matter of so miich importance was entrasted to the 
Ì hands of a. woman. The Committee evidently 

I knew better, and Sophia Perovskaia clearly proved it. 



She was arrested a week after March 13, as she would 
not on any account quit the capital. She appeared be- 
fore the court, tranquil and serious, without the slightest 
trace of parade or ostentation, endeavouring neither to 
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jastify herself, nor to glorify herself ; simple and modest 
ав she had lived. Even her enemioa were movetL In 
a very brief uddreaa slie simply asked that she might not 
be separated, аз a woman, from licr companions, but 
might share their fate. This request was granted. 

Six weary days the execution was postponed, altliough 
the legal term for appealing *and petitioning ia fised at 
only three. 

What was the cause of this incomprehensible delay P 
What was being done to the condemned all this time ? 

No one knows. 

The most sinister rumours soon circulated throngh- 
out the capital. It was declared that the condemned, in 
accordance with the Asiaticaliy Jesuitical advice of Loris 
MclikoS, were subjected to torture to extract revelations 
from them ; not before but after the sentence, for then 
no one would hear their yoicea again. 

Were these idle rumours, or indiscreet revelations ? 

No one knows. 

Having no positive testimony we will not bring such 
m accosation, even against our enemies. There is one 
indisputable fact, however, which contributed to give 
greater credence to these persistent rumours ; the voices 
of the condemned were never heard again by anyone. 
TheTisits of relatives, which, by a pious custom, are 
allowed to all who are about to dio, were obstinately 
forbidden, with what object, or for what reason, is not 
known. The Government was even not ashamed to have 
i to unworthy subterfuges in order to avert re- 



monstrajice. Sophia Регоп^шя'^ mother, -who adored 
ber daogfater, haetened from the Спшеа at the firet 
аппошюетоШ of the atreet. She saw Sophia for 
the laet time, on the daj of the Terdict Daring the 
five other алуя, under one pretext or another, she was 
alwBjs eent атат. At laet she was told to come in the 
morning of April 15, and that then she would вее her 
daughter. 

8he vent ; bat at the moment тЬеп вЬе approached 
the prieon the door was thrown wide open, and she saw 
her daughter, in trulli — bot upon the fatal cart. 

It was the moumfal proceeeion of the condemned to 
the place of esecntion. 

I will not narrate the horrible details of this execu- 
tion. — 'I have been present at a dozen esecntions in 
the East,' eaje the correspondent of the 'Kolnieche 
Zeitung,' 'but I have never seen Bach a butcher; 
(Schinderci).' 

All the condemned died like heroes. 

'Kibalcio and Geliaboff were very calm, Timothy 
Kicailoff was pale, but firm, BissakoS was liver- 
coloured. Sophia PeroTskaia displayed extraordinary 
moral strength. Her cheeks even preserved their rosy 
colour, while her face, always serious, without the 
slightest traco of parade, was fall of true courage, and 
endless abnegation. Iler look was calm and peaceful; 
not the slightest sign of ostentation could be discerned 
in it." 

80 speaks, not a Niliilist, not even a.Eadical, but the 
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correspondent of the 'Koluiecbe Zcituug' (of April 10, 
1881), wlio cannot be suspected of exceseive eympatliy 
with the Nihilists, 

At a quarter past nine Sophia Perovskuia wae a 
corpse. 

The above had already gone to press, when I received, 
from her friends, the copy of a letter from Sophia 
Perovfikaia to her mother, written only a few days before 
the trial. The translation which follows will not, I 
thiiik, be unacceptable to my readers, I am far indeed, 
however, from flattering myself that I have preserved 
the warm breath of tenderness and affection, the in- 
describable eliarm, which render it so touching in the 
Russian language. 

Being under no delusion as to the sentence and fate 
which awaited her, Sophia endeavoured to gently prepare 
her mother for the terrible news, and to console her be- 
forehand as far as possible. 

'My dear, adored Mamma, — The thought of yon 
oppresses and torments me always. My darling, I im- 
plore you to be calm, and not to grieve for me ; for my 
fate does not afflict me in the least, and I shall meet it 
with complete tranquillity, for I have long esi)ected it, 
and known that sooner or later it must come. And I 
assure you, dear mamma, that my fato is not such a 
very mournful one. I have lived as my convictions dic- 
tated, and it would have been impossible for me to have 
j^ted otherwise, I await my fate, therefore, with a 



tranquil conscience, whatever it may be. The only 
thing which oppresses me is the thought of your grief, 
oh, шу adored mother ! It is tliat which rends my 
heart ; and what would I not give to he able to alleviate 
it ? My dear, dear motlier, remember that you have 
still a large family, во many grown-up, and eo many 
little ones, all of whom have need of you, have need of 
your great moral strength. The thought that I havo 
been unable to raise myself te your moral height has 
always grieved me to the heart. Whenever, however, I 
felt myself wavering, it was always the thought of you 
which anstaincd me. I will not speak to you of my 
devotion to you ; you know that from my infancy you 
were always the object of my deepest and fondest love. 
Anxiety for you was the greatest of my sufferings. I 
hope that you will bo calm, that you will pardon me the 
grief I have caused you, and not blame me too much ; 
your reproof ie the only one that would grieve my 
heart, 

' In fancy I kisa your hands again and again, and on 
my knees I implore you not to be angry with me, 

'Eemember me most affectionately to all my rela- 
tives. 

'And I have a little commission for yon, my dear 
mamma. Buy me some cuffs and collars ; the collars 
rather narrow, and the cuffs with buttons, for stnds are 
not allowed to be worn here. Before appearing at the 
trial, I must mend roy dress a little, for it has become 
much worn lierc. Good-bye till we meet again, my dear 
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mother. Once more, I implore you not to grieve, and 
not to afflict yourself for me. My fate is not such a 
sad one after all, and you must not grieye about it, 

' Your own Sophia. 

* Mwrch 23 {AprU 3) 1881.' 
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THE MOSCOW ATTEMPT. 



(Tpon the ontsbirts of tlie old capital of Russia, juat 
I where that half Asiatic city, immense aa the antique 
Babylon or Kineveh, is at last lost in the distance, and 
its houses, becoming fewer, are ecafctered among tho 
market gardens and fields, and the immense nncnltivated 
plains which smroxind it on all sides, aa the soa sur- 
rounds an islet ; on these outskirts is a little cottage. 
Lone story high, old, grimy with age, and half in ruins. 
I Although in a capital, this poor dwelling is not out 
' of harmony with tho district. The other houses round 
about bare the same mean and rough aspect; and all 
this part of the immense city resembles a little Tillage 
lost in the plains of Russia, rather than a district of one 
of the largest capitals in Europe. In summer, grass 
grows in the streets, so high that a cavalry regiment 
aight exercise there ; and in the rainy autumn, these 
treeta are full of puddles and miniature lakes, in which 
e ducks and geese swim about. 
There is no moveinent. From time to time a passer- 
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by is Been, and if ho does not bolong to tho district the 
boys staro at him until he is out of sight. If by chance 
a carriage, or a hired vehicle, arrives in these parts, all 
the shutters, green, red, and blue, arc hurriedly opened, 
and girls and women peep forth, curious to see such an 
extraordinary sight. 

All the inhabitants of this tranquil district know each 
other, for they were bom there, and have grown old 
there. They are simple, patriarchal people, who seem 
in no way to belong to modern civilisation. They live 
exactly as their fathers lived two or three centuries ago. 
Almost all belong to the old religious sects which were 
formed in the seventeenth century, when the Patriarch 
Niton, a gifted but despotic and implacable man, wished 
to correct various orthographical errors in the old books. 
Eefusing to recognise the corrections of Nikon, which 
he strove to impose by force upon the zealots of the 
ancient rite, these sects even rejected all the ordinances 
of the State which supported the ferocious Patriarch, 
especially after the reforms of Peter the Clreat, effected 
according to the example of the infidel ' Germans.' 
They even rejected the European dress, which the 
reforming Czar wanted to impose upon them by 
violence. 

Cruelly persecuted for a couple of centuries, these 
sects spread noth with standing throughout all Russia 
among the poorer classes, and now number at least ten 
millions of followers. Their principal centre is the old 
capital, abandoned by the Emperors, like the old 
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ligion. The Preobragenskoie and Rogoacoe districts, 
which we are deacribing, received their names from the 
two cemeteries whore so many of the martyrs of these 
sects aro buried ; they are their real capitals, where their 
priests and bishops reside clandestinely, and where their 
oscnmenical councils are held. 

It is true, the corruption of the age is beginning to 
invade even these last retreats of the ancient faith. 
When on festival evenings the people go forth and sit, 
according to Eastern custom, outside their houses, chat- 
ting with their neighbours, it is no unusual thing to see 
some lively young man who worka in one of the city 
manufactories playing the 'harmonica' instead of the 
ancient guitar, and wearing a jacket with bright but- 
tons, instead of the ancient straight coat, besides boots 
with heels — which things are German abominations. It 
is even related that some of them secretly smoke tobacco, 
which is a heinous offence, as it makes a man resemble 
not God, but the Devil in person, who in the lives of 
the saints is always represented with filthy smoke issuing 
from his mouth. 

The old folks mournfully shako their heads and say 
that the end of the world is at hand, as the ancient de- 
votion is dying out. 

The occupants of the house which we have above re- 
ferred to do not belong, however, to the original inhabi- 
tants of this patriarchal district They havo newly come 
to reside there. Notwithstanding this, thoy are not 
nnfarourably regarded in the neighbourhood, for they are 
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good, simple. God-fearing people. The family consista 
of husband and wife. Tliey are expecting every moment 
the arri у al of their old parents. 

Altliough the wife seems тегу young, she is an ex- 
cellent housewife ; the husband, an artisan of Saratofl, 
is aboat thirty-two or thirty-three, but is very grave for 
bis age. Evidently he, also, is a member of the sect. 
He does not smoke tobacco, ho does not shave — whieli is 
also considered a very grave transgression, as it takes 
from a man the likeness of God, in whose image, as is 
well known, he was created. True, the new-comer wears 
boots with heels, and a jacket. But this perhaps is 
' from fear of the Jews,' or perhaps because he belongs 
to another sect, which allows these things, and then no 
censure attaches to him, for the various sects display 
perfect tolerance towards each other. 

There was an important indication which assisted in 
changing this friendly snspicion into a certainty. 

The family was two in number. There could be no 
doubt, however, that the house was occupied by several 
persona ; provisions to such an extent were purchased, 
that, however hearty their appetites, they could not con- 
sumo them alone. Then, too, some of the old folks 
during their slocplesa nights had heard the creaking of 
the gate, and even the sound of vehicles, evidently 
bringing people from a distance. 'Who could they bo 
but brethren ? ' the old folks said to each other in confi- 
dence. Certainly no one would have gone and breathed 
a word of this to their common enemy the policeman. 
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etanding there at the comer of the street. No one would 
have dreamed of it. 

These pious folka were not mistaken. The house 
waa in fact occupied by an entire band of hermits — 
miners by trade. The rehicles which came by night 
bronght dynamito, and the necessary iustrumenta for ite 
explosion. 

It was the Moscow mine. 



THE MINE. 

The eseavation of the Moscow mine, by which the 
Imperial train waa to be blown up, commenced about 
the middle of September, and finished two months 
afterwards, was part of the vast plan of a triplo attempt 
of the same kind, which waa to be carried out during 
tbo journey of the Emperor from the Crimea to St. 
Petersburg, without mentioning three othera which be- 
longed to about the same time. 

The mines under the railway line were placed at 
three different points ; near Moscow, near Alexan- 
drovsk, and near Odessa. 

It was believed, therefore, tbat the blow could not 
possibly fail. 

Owing, however, to a combination of various cir- 
onmstancee, this was precisely what happened. The 
preparations upon the Odessa railway, togetiier with 
those upon the Italianskaia, recently discovered, for 
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blowing up llic Imperial carriage while parsing throng] 
the strocte of tlie city, had to be abandoned, owing to 
a change in the itinerary of the Emperor. In that of 
Alexandrovsk, organised by OeliaboS and Okladsky, 
the mine, owing to some defect of the capsule, did noi 
explode, although the battery was closed at the righi 
moment, and thua the Imperial train passed uninjured, 
over a precipice, to the bottom of which it would 
libly have rolled at the slightest shock. The two pre- 
vious attempts Jailed in the same manner ; that ol 
blowing up the atone bridge in St. Petersburg organised 
by the same GeliabofE, and Tetiorka, as the latter did 
not keep his appointment ; and that of blowing up the 
Imperial steamer near Nicolaieff, organised by Logo- 
denko, the sole attempt discovered by the police. By 
the merest chance they paid a domiciliary visit to the 
тегу apartment in which the electric wires were placed. 

In Moscow alone, the Terrorists were fortunate 
enough to make at least an attempt. Yet it was pre- 
cisely there that the undertaking seemed most difficulty 
and the probabilities of success much less, owing espe- 
cially to the Cyclopean labor, which required тапушеп, 
whom it was difficult to keep concealed, and to thoYi- 
cinity of the capita!, where the surveillance was so strict. 

I will not relate what is already known from the 
newspi^ers of that date. I simply propose to draw 
attention to two ci rcum stances, as they were related to 
me by a friend who took part in the undertaking, and 
for whose veracity I can unhesitatingly answer. 



The first relates to the orgauisation, the second to 
the execution of the project. Both are very character- 
istic, not only of this attempt, but of all the under- 
takings of the Terrorists ; I mean the extreme sim- 
plicitj, which is in such fiagi-ant contradiction witli all 
the preconceived ideas upon Nihilism, and the means 
and methods of execution, attributed to it. 

It is generally believed that the Nihilists have enor- 
mous means at their diaposition. This is a great error, 
and the Moscow attempt is the best proof of it. The 
expenses of the struggle are so immense, that the Nihil- 
ists are always bunting about for a few roubles. They 
are thus compelled to do everything in the moat econ- 
omical manner, often at the risk of their Uvea. 

As a matter of fact, the Egyptian labours of the 
Moscow mine, and of the two other railway attempts 
organised for the same month of November, cost in all 
the pitifnl Bum of from 3,0001. to 4,0007., including 
travelling expenses. The other undertakinga, of less 
extent, cost still lesa. Thus the attempt to liberate one 
of the prisoners condemned at the trial 'of the 193' 
while he was being taken from St. Petersburg to the 
central prison of Karkoff, was organised upon a large 
ecale ; five horses, a vehicle, and a supply of arms had to 
be bought, and the expenses paid of a large body of sen- 
tinels, placed in St. Petersburg, Moscow, Kui«k, and 
Km-kofl to watch every movement of the police. Yet 
this attempt, according to the detailed accounts sent in 
to the organisation by those who were entrusted with it. 
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Mt only 4,500 roubles, and some odd money, or about 
Ш 

Spending eo little, the Terrorists are often compelled 
I fill up, BO to epeak, with their own flesh and blood, 
the cnicks in the edifice, caused by undue economy of 
wood. Thus, in the Moscow attempt, from want of 
money a loan had to be contracted, upon the mort- 
gogo of the very house in which the mine was being 
iniulo. Л survey hud then to be made by an expert, 
wliioh is always done in the presence of the police, 
limi this when tho mine was already almost finished. 
Ujwti tlio danger of such a survey I need not insist. 
TIio work itself waa carried out at the least possible 
oxponsc. 

Time, tho iustrumonfc for boring was not obtained 
Ull tiiWHnls Iho last, when, owing to their excessive toil, 
tho minora wero «Iwolutely exhausted. At first the work 
«** dono bv httad, and although, owing to the wet 
wwtlwr. tho piissitgv waa always full of water, which 
»trji^44i fn.m Iho top and collected at tlie bottom, so 
Ih»! thvjr h«a to work drenched in freezing water, stand- 
>«V »« *« np lo their fcnwi and even to lie down in the 
■i»hU IW Miaon hud no waterproof clothing, euch ш 
»».\w WW. vfbH-h wonld h»Te ptwerved them from so 
*Ц** «»»Mri»s Ш ,hU hombte Dw,t«n hole. 

U mW (* kw|» Ih* pMs^ ÌO , right dir«tion, 
•**•»* <M*sl >ttMr«w«.ut» >«« «npl«Y«3. which a sor- 

Srjrr!:!-^'" ""™'"'»-' -^^^^ Tbusno«stnb 
**• *«^». •« ^^ » c^p^ »ah , quadcnt. 
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bat a mere pocket compass, only used for drawing ир 
military plane. 

By means of this compass, the cardinal pointa were 
found, witii more or less precision, and to indicate them 
inside the passage, little pieces of iron were used attached 
by a wire along the beams. 

Notwithstanding all this, when the mine waa ex- 
amined, after the explosion, by the engineers, tlicy fonnd 
that it was extremely well made. Diligence made up for 
the defects of the implementa of labour, — and good 
spirits enstained strength. 

It would be a grave error to picture this terrible 
band invested with the traditional attributes of the 
tlieatrical conspirator. All the meetings of the Nihilists 
are distinguished by tlieir simplicity, and by the com- 
piote absence of that parade and ostentation so thoroughly 
opposed to the Russian character, the tendency of wliich 
is towards the humorous. 

In graver matters in which life or lives have to bo 
risked, or even undoubtedly lost, everything ia settled 
among us in two words. There is no display of orator- 
ical art. There is no passionate harangue, for it would 
merely cause a smile, as being completely out of place. 
The public is not admitted to our discussions. Every- 
thing is done by people who thoroughly know each 
other, and who perfectly understand what there ia to 
do. 

Why, therefore, make a display of what ia nnder- 
Btood of itself ? Rarely, indeed, does some phrase or 
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r,word Tibrate, inToluntarily, with a deeper tone, or some 
flash of enthusiasm shine forth in a glance. If some one 
not nnderstaniling our language had been present at a 
Д meeting of the Terrorista, iu which the moat terrible 
lohemes were planned, he would have taken it for a 
pithering of peaceful folks, speaking calmly and simply 
Г upon some harmless matter. 

I say this for the guidance of the worthy novelists 
who have had the goodness to represent types of Nihil- 
ist lifa Л11 make them melodramatic heroes, who, 
among US, instead of exciting the enthnaiasm attributed 
to them, would have produced precisely the opposite 
olTtwt ; for tljoy would undoubtedly have aroused 
suspicions of their firmness by too much eloquence. 
AVo havo all heard of the dog whose bark is worse than 
his bite. 

The Moscow mine may serve as an excellent illus- 
tration of what I am saying. As to the danger which 
hung over all who were in the fatal house, it certainly 
oouhl neither bo exaggerated nor forgotten. Accord- 
ing to tho RDsaiun laws, in any attempt against the 
I life of the Kmporor, nil the accomplices, without any 
I distinction of degree, including the non-iufonnors, are 
lyuniahcd with death. This deatli was hovering at 
«тегу moment, night and day, over the heads of the 
IminerB, and from time to time they felt the cold flap- 
■^ug of ita eombre wings, and knew that it was ready to 
^se them. 

Some days before the Emperor passed, the police 
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went to this Ьоизе on some frivolous pretest. The 
minora were immediately warned. The police saw 
only the legitimate occupants of the bouse, and етегу- 
thing was arranged in such в manner aa to excite not 
the least suspicion. Yet the slightest embarrassment, 
the slightest trembling of the voice, might have caused 
mistrust, and led to a stricter Boarch, by which every- 
thing would have been discovered. 

At other times it was to bo feared that some sus- 
picions would arise in the minds of prying neighbours 
(as may be read in the report of the trial of the sis- 
teen), suspicions which were во well averted by Sophia 
Perovskaia. 

To show that the miners were under no illusion as 
to the fate which awaited them, it will be sufficient to 
recall the fact of the bottle of nitro-glycerine placed 
inside the room. 

Notwithstanding all this, unflagging good spirits 
prevailed in the household throughout the whole 
period of the work. At dinner time, when all met, 
there was chatting and joking as thougji nothing were 
at stake, and it was then that Sophia Perovskaia, at the 
very moment when she had in her pocket a loaded 
revolver intended to blow up everything and every- 
body into the air, most frequently delighted the com- 
pany with her silvery laugh. One of the miners even 
composed some comic verses, in which was related in 
burlesque style the various viciasitudea and incidents of 
the mining work. 
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TWO ESCAPES. 



I. 



Okb eyening in the middle of January, 1880 — ^I forget 
the exact day — some exiles met in Geneva to take 
a cup of tea at the house of one of their number, 
M. G. 

It was a somewhat numerous party, six or seven 
persons perhaps, and, what is much rarer in the gather- 
ings of the exiles, it was rather a lively one. Our charm- 
ing hostess was seated at the piano, which she played 
with much taste and feeling, and she sang to us several 
Ukrainian songs. We were all somewhat excited by 
the music. We joked and laughed. The principal 
subject of our conversation was the escape from Siberia 
of one of our friends, news of which had reached us 
that very day. 

All the particulars of the escape then known having 
been related, and all the observations and conjec- 
tures with regard to it having been made, a moment 
of silence followed ; of that dead, insupportable silence, 
when the Russians say, ^A fool has been bom' or 'The 
angel of silence is hovering over us,' according to their 
respective tastes. 
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TTnder the inflnence of this conversation respecting 
the escape of our friends, the idea came into my mind 
to propose to the company, which included Krapotbine 
and Bokanovski, to relate to each other the particulars 
of their own escapes, as almost стегуопе had succeeded 
in escaping. 

It was owing to this proposal, which met with gen- 
eral approval, that I am able to write tliis sketch. 

Krapotkine parried the proposal, saying that he had 
been compelled to relate the particulars of his escape 
over and over again, until he was quite sick of the 
subject. He was obliged, however, to yield to the im- 
portunity of tlie company. 



'The firm determination to escape at all hazards,' 
he began, ' never ief t me from the first day of my arrest. 
But if there is anything impossible in the world, it is to 
escape from the fortress of St, Peter and St. Paul. I 
drew up plans, or rather, indulged in wild fancies, as 
1 conid not but perceive that they were only vain 
dreams,' 

After this prelude, Krapotkine related how he was 
transferred to the Nicholas Hospital, how he induced 
those in charge of bini always to believe him in extre- 
mis, &c. I will not repeat all this, for I have already 
spoken of it in his biogi-aphy. I pass at once to the 
main facts. 

' The doctor ordered me daily exercise, and about 
one o'clock I was taken into the large courtyard of the 
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Hospital. Л aentinel, musket in hand, was always by 
my Bide. 

•I began to take close note of every tbing, so as to 
draw up my plans. 

' The courtyard was lai^e. Tlie gate, ordinarily 
eliut, was then open ; for at that poriod of the year (it 
was July) the Hospital was taking in its виррПеа of 
wood for tlie winter. Aa this, however, would last only 
a few weeks, no sentinel had been placed at the gate. 
It was a great advantage. 

' I walked np and down at the bottom of the court- 
yard, exactly opposite the gate. The sentinel was al- 
ways near, between me and the gate. As, however, I 
walked more slowly than a tortoise, which, as is well 
known, wearies a vigorous man more than he would be 
wearied by leaps and bounds, the soldier had recourse 
to the following stratagem : ho followed a line parallel 
to mine, but five paecs uoai-er the gate. He was thus 
able to make his walk ten paces longer than mine, for 
at each extremity of his line ho was always at the same 
distance from the gate, as I was at the extremity of my 
line. 

' This calculation, wliich the sentinel evidently made 
with hia eye, was absolntely correct theoretically, I, 
however, had thought, that if once wo both began to 
mn, the soldier, by a natural instinct, would endeavour 
to seize me as quickly as possible, and would therefore 
rush upon me, instead of running directly to the gate 
to cut off my retreat. He would thus describe two 



sides of the triangle, of which I ehould Oescribe the 
third alone.' Upon thia point, thus, I bad an advan- 
tage. I might liopG to reach the gate before tbo senti- 
nel, running at the same speed. I hoped, however, to 
run faster, bnt was not certain of it, being much weak- 
ened by illness. 

' If a vehicle were waiting at the gate for rae, во 
that I might easily jump into it, I said to myself I 
should have a good chance of escaping. 

• When I was about to send a letter to my friends 
containing the outlines of my plan, I received another 
from tliem on the same subject. I began a correspon- 
dence. I need not relate the various plans and projects 
proposed and abandoned ; there were so many. Several 
questions had to be settled ; whether my friends should 
enter the courtyard as they proposed, and engage in 
some way or other the attention of the sentinel ; whether 
the vehicle should await ms at the gate, or at the 
comer of the hospital, where it would not be so much 
in sight ; whether one of our party should post himself 
there, or the driver should remain alone, 

'I proposed the most simple and natural plan, which 
was finally adopted. No one should enter the court- 
yard. The vehicle should await me at the gate, because 
I felt too weak to run as far as the corner. An inti- 
mato friend proposed to post himself there to assist me, 
if necessary, iu getting in more quickly, and especially 

' I preserve the mode o! explanation ohamctcristic of a mathe- 
matician,' which impressed me when I heard it. 



в dressing гае directly afterwards, aa I should be com- 
ellod to escape with scarcoiy anything on except my 

users and shirt. 

'All we had to cover ns in the hospital was an 
iBTalid's dressing-gown. It was so large, so iucon- 
oient, and so long, that in walking I was obliged to 
rry my train upon my arm. To ran in such a garb 
в absolutely impoesiblc. It must be thrown off at all 
liazurds, before I could take to my heels. But this 
mast bo done with the rapidity of lightning, for a 
single moment lost might ruin all. For many days in 
succession I practised this performance in шу cell, I 
found that, to do it with the utmost possible celerity, 
the operation must be divided into three elementary 

■ ffiovements, like the muaketiy exercise of soldiers, — one, 

Kvo, three. 

P ' The greatest diiSculty remained ; the selection of 
the moment. This depended upon the condition of the 
streets through which we had to pass. A string of 
wood carts, a detachment of passing soldiers, a mounted 
CoBsack, might upset the attempt, especially as the 
streets through which wo had to pass were very narrow 
and winding. They must tboreforo bo watched, and I 
must be informed when they were free from all obstacles. 
For this purpose sentinels had to be placed at four 
different points. The fifth sentinel, receiving informa- 
tion from the four others, had to give me the decisive 
signal at the proper moment. The signal was 
be an air-ball, which would ascend at a given spot t 



hind the high wall of the courtyard in which I took 
exercise. 

' I had also propo^ to place a sixth sentinel at the 
corner of a lane a little beyond, because, according to 
my calculations, this тегу narrow laue was во long, that 
a vehicle being in ifc at the moment of onr departure 
would infallibly liave stopped our progress. It could 
not reach the end while we were passing from the gate 
of the hospital to the entrance of this lane. As men 
were few, however, we did without tliis sixtli sentinel. 

' On the day fixed I went to take my exercise, full 
of hope and excitement I looked again and again 
towards that part of tlie wall where the red air-ball was 
to ascend. Nothing was to be seen. My time was 
drawing to an end ; still nothing. It ended, and with 
it my hopes. With the impressionable imagination of a 
prisoner, I gave way to the gloomiest conjectares. I felt 
convinced that everything had broken down. 

'Nothing mnch, however, had happened. By a sin- 
gular chance, a red air-ball could not be found any- 
where in the Gostini Dvor, or in any of the toy-shops, 
though a whole morning had been spent in looking 
for one. Only white and blue balla could be bad, 
which my friends would not take, and with good reason ; 
for no change whatever, however insignificant it may 
appear, is ever permitted in signals. They hnrriedly 
purchased a red india-rubber ball in a gntta-pereha shop, 
: and filled it with gas of their own manafactnre. But 
the ball turned out во badly, that at the proper moment 
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when the sentinal let go the' string, instead of rising 
high into the air it wont up only a feiv yards and fell to 
the ground before reaching the top of the conrtyard 
wall. The sentinel frenziedly endeaTonred to throw it 
up with his hands, but this was етеп less successful. 

'To thia fortuitous eircumstaneo I owed many hours 
of torture, and, at the same time, my safety ; for at the 
тегу moment when the ball was sent up into the air, a 
long string of wood carta entered the lane of which I 
have spoken whore no sentinel had been placed. They 
would infallibly have stopped our progress, and all 
would have been lost. 

'Another interval followed for the necessary corre- 
spondence in order to arrange the modifications, which 
were indispensable. Another sentinel was posted, 
naturally, at the entrance of the lane. But this re- 
quired a modification of the entire plan, as there were 
no means of combining the signals of all the five sen- 
tinels ontside the wall of the courtyard во as to give me 
the decisive signal. Either additional sentinels would 
have to be introduced, for the mere trausmission of tlie 
signals, or tlie decisive signal would have to be changed. 

' The latter expedient was chosen. 

'One of our party hired a room on the third storey 
directly opposite the hospital. From the window could 
be seen not only all the five sentinels, hut the court- 
yard also, where I took exercise. The signal was to be 
given to me by means of a violin, which my friend was 
to play whenever all the signals were favourable, and 



the muEiG was to cease when any of tbem became iinfa- 
voTirable. This mode also presented tlie great advantage 
of indicating to me repeatedly the favourable time for 
flight, leaving to me the selection of the proper mo- 
ment. 

The first day, when everything ivaa ready and the 
Tchicle already awaited me at the gate, it waa I who 
caused my friends some cruel moments; my illness in- 
creased, and I felt 80 weak that I did not dare to make 
the attempt. I did not even go down, therefore, into 
the courtyard, and they thought that the suspicions of 
the police liad been aroused, and that I was no longer 
to be allowed to take exercise. 

' I recovered in two days and resolved to profit by 
the interval which my illness had given mo. 

'I prepared everything; the shoes, the dressing- 
gown, which required a little ripping-up in order to be 
thrown off moro qnickly — everything, 

'I wont to take my exercise. No sooner had I 
entered the courtyard than I heard the violin. The 
music lasted for five minutes, hut I did not care to 
profit by it immediately, for at first tlio' surveillance 
instinctively is always somewhat greater. But lo ! the 
violin stopped. Two minutes afterwards some carts 
with wood entered the courtyard. The violin recom- 



' This time I was determined to turn it to account. 
I looked at the sentinel ; he was walking along his 
usual line, some five paces distant, between me and the 
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gate. I looked at hia musket. It was loaded ; I knew 
Would he fire or not ? Proliably not, because I, 
being so near, he would rather wish to seize hold of niD, 
His bayonet was more dangerous, in ease, during this 
long run, my strength failed me. I had, however, 
already made my calculations етсп upon this point. If 
I remained in prison I was certain to die. "Now or 
never," I said to myself, I seized my dressing-gown 
. . Onel . . . . 

' But lo 1 the violin ceased. 

' I felt aa though I should drop. 

'A moment afterwards, however, the music recom- 
menced ; a patrol at that very moment had passed 
through one of the lanes, 

• Directly the aontinol reached the extremity of his 
line, without a moment's pause I threw ofE my dressing- 
gown with three well -practised movements, and — I was 
off like an arrow. The sentinel, with a howl, rushed at 
me to seize me, instead of running straight to the gate 
to prevent my escape, and thus described his two sidea 
of the triangle, as I foresaw. I was но weak, however, 
that those who saw our desperate race from above said 
that the soldier was within threo jiaces of me, and that 
his bayonet, which he thrust forward, was within an 
ace of touching me. This, hon-ever, I did not see. I 
only heard his howling and that of the carters who were 
unloading the wood at the bottom of the courtyard. 

'On reaching the gate I saw a vehicle ; but for a 
moment I was in doubt whether it was ours, for I conld 
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not recognise mj friend in the officer who was oo tlio 
alert in tiio street. To make him turn round I clapped 
my hands, to the surprise of tlie frienda who were 
observing tliis scene. It was taken by them as a sign 
of joy. The officer turned round. I recognised liim, 
and in less time that it takes to eay these words I was 
inside the Tchiele, which went off Jifce a flash of 
lightning, and I was wrapped in a military cloak 
which my friend had in readiness, as well as an officer's 
cap. 

'At the hospital, aa we afterwards learnt, on in- 
credible uproar followed. The officer of the guard 
hastened out with hia soldiers, at the shonta of the 
sentinel. Completely losing his head, he tore his hair, 
and exclaimed : 

'"I am mined! I am ruined! Eun after him. 
Follow him. Follow him I " 

'По was incapable, however, of giving any orders. 
One of our party, the signalman, the very one who 
played tlie violin, hastily descended into the street, and 
approaching the officer, began to exhibit the utmost 
compassion for the state he was in, actually asking him 
what had happened, who had escaped, how, when, 
where, &c. The frenzied officer tried to reply to him, 
and thus lost precious time, 

'An old woman gave a terrible piece of advice. 

' "They will go a roundabout way," she said, "and 
then make straight for the Nevski. There can't be a 
doubt about it. Take out the horses from these omni- 
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lass [there were some at tlie hospital gate], aad cut off 
their escape. It is the simplest thing possible." 

This was exactly the course we were adopting, but 
the old crone's advico was not followed.' 

II. 

When Krapotkino had finished his narrative, the 
:tarn came of John Bokanovski,' surnamed the Cossack, 
'because, heing a native of the Ukraine, he resembled 
the ancient Cossacks of that country, by his courage, 
bis imperturbable coolness, and his taciturnity. 

Everyone turned towards him. He took his little 
wooden pipe from hie mouth, and said : ' Why, there's 
nothing to relate. He came, took us, and we went out ; 
that's all.' 

' No, no ! ' exclaimed those present ' Belate it all, 
from beginning to end.' 

'Well, then, when the day fixed arrived, he came 
vith the keys of our cells — ' 

' No, no,' they broke in again. ' Let ns have it all. 
Belate everything from the commencement.' 

The Cossack, seeing that every way of escape waa 
closed against him, slowly filled his pipe with the air 
of a man preparing for a long journey, lit it, tried it to 
see if it drew properly, and began his narrative, which 
contained more words perhaps than the Cossack would 
ordinarily pronounce in three months at least. 

' 4e escaped from the KieGf prison in the summer of 1878. with 
L lieo Deuc and Jacob Stefanovic. (See the chapter upon the latter.) 
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''Michael camo to the prison about two moatbe 
jur flight It was a very long and difficult 
business to get him in. At last he succeeded in being 
received, with a false passport of a rustic named 
Fomenko, 6ret as a mere odd-man, and afterwards as a 
warder. 

"In a, short time, by his diligence in the performance 
of his duties, and his unexceptionablo conduct, he suc- 
ceeded in gaining the favour of all his superiors. A 
month afterwards, he was promoted to the rank of liead 
warder in one of tlio corridors of the prisoners confined 
for ordinary ойепсез. 

' In order to give the Governor of the prison a splen- 
did proof of his excellent mora! qualities, Micliael, act- 
ing on the advice of Stefanovic, went one day to play 
the spy upon him, while the latter was writing, ex- 
pressly for the pui'poae in his cell, a note of no import- 
ance whatever, so as to be taken in flagrante delicto. 

' The Govornor would not, however, take advantage 
of this denunciation. 

' It should be stated that in the prison at Kieff, the 
position of the political prisoners was quite exceptional 
at that time. The Terroriem which at the commence- 
ment struck at the secondary officials, produced such a 
panic fear at Kioff that everyone, from tlie Procurator 
to the Governor of the prison, vied with tlie rest in pay- 
ing court to us ; for they all feared tliey would be killed 
at our first signal. When the Governor learned that 
it was that very Stefanovic, the most feared of all, who 
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iting, he said, 'Let him write,' and did nothing 
more. From that day, however, Michael had gained 

heart. 

'Ill order to make himself agreeable to vs, the polit- 
ical prisonerB, the Governor had appointed as our liead 
warder, a certain Ntkita, an excellent man, aa good ав 
gold. It was essential, however, to get rid of liini at 
all hazards, aa, on hia post becoming vacant, it woold 
most probably be given to Michael. 

' This, however, was no easy matter. The worthy 
man had done nothing whatever to us, во we anda- 
oiously invented offences which he had not even thought 
of committing, in order that we might eooipluin 
to the Governor, who censured him, reprimanded 
him, and threatened him, although he was not in 
the least to blame. But the honest fellow, instead 
of growing angry with us, and committing, as we 
hoped, some imprudent act, bore all quite quietly, le-^ 
peating : ^Ш 

' "Jesus Christ suffered. I also will suffer." 

' We were in despair. At last Valerian Ossinsky, who 
was organising our escape outside, luckily thonght of 
going to the tavern which Nikita frequented, and, 
having made his acquaintance there, as though by acci- 
dent, said he was in want of a book-keeper for a sugar 
refinery in the country. The conditions were very ad- 
vantageous, and Nikita swallowed the bait. Having 
received his travelling expenses, and a month's pay in 
advance, Nikita resigned his situation in the prison, ae 
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he had to set out immediately. Then came тагюиз de- 
laye, and then others, nntil our escape haying been 
effected, his passport was sent to him, and a note in 
which be was told that nothing more was wanted of 
him, and that lie would have no difficulty in guesaing 
the reason. 

'His post in the prison being vacant, the governor 
went to Stefaaovic and Deuc, to speak in a friendly 
manner with tbem, respecting the appointment of hie 



'"Don't yon think that Fomenko [Michael] would 
be a very good man?" 

' Stefanovic made a grimace, and reflected. 

* "A spy, it seems," 

'"No, no. Ho is an eseellont fellow." The gov- 
ernor defended him. 

' Michael was appointed head warder in the corridor 
of the political prisoners. 

' The most important move was made ; but this was 
not all. Ho might open the doors of our cells, but how 
were lonr of ua to pass out of a prison under military 
gnardP 

'Meanwhile not a minute of time was to be lost. 
Michael's position was terribly dangerous. The prison 
was crammed with political offenders of all kinds, from 
mero lads, confined there on suspicion, to Revolution- 
ists seriously compromised. There were prisoners of 
every rank, and owing to hia past activity, Michael was 
known and recognised by many, No denunciation was 
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baring been for many уеш 

interconrse except with 

Who, however, could 

iadiscretions eepecially 

r 

*T« аввЫЛ i» tak» ЫмяЬец at the earliest pos- 
■ЬЬ iif|wi>Miùi, «С О» 1п«шаЫе position in which 
«•чсее ifìmt Л ЪгЖАш^ш a^fointmeat, "So sooner 
«M b« Лт шцМ.г iHlaìJìilii il ìa tue aev office, than we 
Cnd О» aigbk «DT мг «Rape. 

*Па таЛ aateol made e( pa«ag otti:, was that of 
Sigaimag aa i aàrm as «Btiaek wbo, hating fiaiahed 
tteir taxB itf daty, «en karing to return to their bar- 
caete. Hicfaad prepared soldiers' nniforms for two of 
■9, bat two otbers had to remain in cÌTÌlìan dress. For 
tbe whole foor of os there was oolj ooe sword, but we 
detmniced not to wait for morr. 

'On the evening of the day fixed, Michael brought 
OS tbe military nnifonns. Wc disguised ourselves and 
tbett arranged the counterpanes of onr beds in such a 
manner, that in the morning it vonld appear as though 
we were asWp, 

• At mtilnigfai Jlicbael came to open the doors of our 
cells. But here an unforeseen obstacle arose. The 
waidCT on dntv, who had to watch all night, came into 
oer eomdor at that very moment, and showed not the 
■liefateM eagerness to leave it. 

lOTÌe thereupon let a book with loose leaves 
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fall, аз though by accident, Jnto the gai-den. There the 
leaves were scattered about on the ground, and- Stefano- 
vic, turning to Michael, begged hiui to fetch them at 
once. Michael sent the warder to pick tliem up, and 
take them to the office. While the Utter was thus 
occupied, we noiselessly left our cells, and proceeded 
towards the entrance. 

' When WG had passed through the corridor, a terri- 
ble occurrence happened at the end. The rope of the 
alarm-bell was dangling there. Groping along against 
the wall in utter darkness, I stumbled against some- 
thing. I felt myself slipping, instinctively stretched 
out my hands, felt something touch my fingers, and 
caught hold of it to aro id falling. On the instant, a 
loud sound boomed throughout the prison, I had 
caught hold of the bell-rope. The horror, the shame, 
the absurdity of our unfortunate accident, flashed upon 
mo like lightning. We thought all was lost. Already 
the noise and the voices of the soldiers on guard, who 
were hastily mustering, were heard. Michael, however, 
did not lose his coolness. He told us to hide ourselves 
in various comers, and ran to the guard, saying that it 
waa he who had rung the hell by accident. AH became 
quiet again. But then another perplexity arose ; having 
hidden ourselves in various comers, we were within an 
ace of losing each other in the utter darkness, when we 
wanted to come forth. Michael had to run hither and 
thither to get us together again. Once more in order, 
wc started again. The greatest difficulty, however, was 
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■О come. Wo liud to раза through the gat* 
L prison before tlie door-keeper and the eentinel. In this, 
I however, we Euccceded admìnibly. On liearing tlie 
I Toico of Michael, the door-keeper gave him the tey to 
I open the wicket, and the sentinel in his box paid im 
I attention to our strange attiro. 

' We had advanced л few steps, when lo ! an officer 
I itood before ua as thougli he had sprung from tlic 
I ground. Ho, however, paid no attention, and we saw 
) the handsome face of Valerian Ossinsky, who, radiant 
with joy, grasped our hands. He was awaiting us with 
a vehicle, so aa to hurry us at full speed towards the 
Dnieper, where a ekiff fitted for a long voyage, and sup- 
plied with provisions of every kind, was ready. 

'A moment afterwards we glided into the middle of 

the river and steered southward. This voyage lasted 

\ about a week. By night we hauled our boat up under 

the thickets on the banks, so as to get some hours' rest. 

у day we tugged hard at the oars, and whenever wo 

caught sight on the distant horizon of the smoke of 

, Bomo steamer, we hid ourselves iu the rushes which line 

the Dnieper, 

' On arriving at Kremeneiug wo again met Ossinsky, 
, who had reached there by railway, and was waiting for 
1 Ш with paeaports and everything necessary. 

'From him we leamt that the whole city of Kieff 
F had been thrown into commotion, because it was he- 
, lieved we were concealed there. 

'At the prison our escape was not discovered until 
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broad daylight. When it was seen that Michael had also 
disappeared with ns, no one divined the truth. He had 
inspired such confidence, that the Governor and every- 
body believed we had killed him, and search was made 
in vain for his body in every direction. 

' It was not until the necessary verifications had been 
made, and it was found that his passport was a false one, 
that the mystery was explained, which had, until then, 
been incomprehensible/ 

Thus finished the Cossack's narrative. 

Others spoke afterwards ; but their narratives being 
of little interest, and my space valuable, I will not 
repeat them. 
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THE UKRIVATELL 

(the COIS^CEALERS.) 

We are again in St. Petersburg. I was pursued ; I had 
the police at my heels. Twice I had to change my 
lodgings, and my passport. 

I could not, however, quit the capital for any pro- 
vincial town. I had a post which I could not leave to 
anyone, and then I was so fond of that city with its 
volcanic throbbings and its nervous and ardent life, 
under an aspect cold and calm. 

I hoped that the storm, which from time to time 
bursts over almost all the ' illegal ' men, would after a 
while subside of itself, and that I should Aveather it, 
with a slight increase of precaution in my own house, 
without needing to have recourse to the 'Ukrivateli,' 

But what are these * Ukrivateli ' ? 

They are a very large class, composed of people in 
every position, beginning with the aristocracy and the 
upper middle class, and reaching even to the minor 
officials in every branch of the Government service, 
including the police, who, sharing the revolutionary 
ideas, take no active part in the struggle, for various 
reasons, but, making use of their social position, lend 
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powerful enpport to the combatants, by conccaliDgi 
vhenever necessary, both objects and men. 

It would require a special volume to describe this 
unique body, whicii is a very large one, and perhaps 
more mixed than the militant body. I have no preten- 
sion, however, to do more than present in this essay of 
mine some types among those whom I have had the 
opportunity of personally knowing. 

I was just finishing my tea when the dvornik 
entered my room, not tlie dvornik of the house, who 
is the representative of the supreme power of the police, 
but our friend the terrible dvornik, who received this 
peeiidonym as a joke because he would not permit any 
neglect or tranegreseion in anything relating to the 
precautions for security prescribed by our 'Constitu- 
tion.' 

* What is the matter ? ' I asked, offering him a. cup, 
for I knew very well that be would not have come ex- 
cept on 'business.' 

'You are under eurveiliancG even here,' he replied. 
' It must bo stopped ; I have comò to take you to a 
place of conceaiment.' 

I expected it. As no one, however, cores to go to 
prison of his own free will in a city full of life and 
activity, I asked the dvornik for explanations. 

He began hie story, I listened to him, and as I 
sipped my tea, I put some little questions to bim in 
order to convince myself of the reality of the danger. 
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Our life ie so occupied, that if we paid attention to 
everything, we might as well throw ouraelyes into the 
Nevit at oneo. 

To 8ay the truth, it was nothing of much moment 
етеп now ; I wae under surveillance, but only slightly. 
The thing might blow over, and if anybody else but the 
dvornik had come, I should liave rebelled, so as to pre- 
serve my independence a little longer ; but he waa not to 
be trifled with. After eoma vain attempts at resiatance, 
I was obliged to consent to place myself in his hands. 

I asked him where he wanted to take me. 

'To Bucephalus.' 

I sighed deeply in thinking upon my wretched fate. 
This Bnccphalus was a certain Councillor TarakanofE,' 
an official in tlie Ministry of the Interior, and was thus 
nicknamed because, like the horse of Alexander of 
Macedon, he was afraid of his own shadow. 

He was as timid as a hare, and was afraid of every- 
thing. He never stationed himself near the window, 
because he was afraid of draughts ; he never crossed 
the Neva in a boat, because ho was afraid lie should be 
drowned ; he never married, because he was afraid he 
should be jilted. 

Being, however, an ardent disciple of Cerniscevsky, 
he theoretically shared the ideas of the Kevolutionists, 

> I consider it my duty to warn the reader that, while preserv- 
ing every eharaeteristic feature, I havo changed names, and cer- 
tain details of no importance, so аз to destroy the identity of those 
who must not be' recognised by the police. I have done so in this 
sketch, as in Л Trip to SI. Ре1етЛитд. 
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and knowing many of them personally, willingly nnder- 
took tho office of concealer, and was one of the eafest. 
His official position, and, perhaps even more, his char- 
acter, which had so little in it of the Revolutionist, 
placed him above all anspicion — not less, and perhaps 
more, than Casar's wife. He knew тегу well that he 
wae not threatened in any direction; nevertheless, he 
always took the strictest measures for his own security, 
and saw spies everywhere. 

It is easy to imagine that, with such a custodian, the 
lot of those under his guardianship would be disagreea- 



I remarked to the dvornik that it would be better to 
wait for the evening before leaving, because then the 
spies he had seen prowling about the house, perhaps 
would have gone away. He, however, said ' No,' adding 
that, as for the spies, he would answer for them. 

When tea was over, we proceeded to ' clear ' the 
room, that is, to destroy every scrap of paper which 
might be of use to the police. After informing the 
mietress of tho house that I waa going for a few days 
into the country, and that I would write to her if I 
stayed, 4c,, we left. 

We had advanced a few steps when I saw two gentle- 
men at a window, as though on the lookout. The 
dvornik, pointing them out to me with a glance, made 
an imperceptible sign with his head which signified 
• there they are,' and then another with his chin, which 
t us be off.' 
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The ' cliaac ' commenced, but it is too nninteresting 
an occurrence to be described and too common to trouble 
about. With a man like my companion, it was some- 
thing of an amusement 

The dvornik waa a tliorough specialist in ererytliing 
relating to the straggle with the police and the spies, and 
in this branch liad vast knowledge, increased by long 
and indefatigable study. Haring hired a room on pur- 
pose, exactly opposite the house of the chief of the 
Secret Police, ho passed whole days in observing every- 
one who entered. Thna he knew by sight a good num- 
ber of the St. Petersburg spies, and made a species of 
classification according to their manners, character, 
method of surveillance, of giving chase, &c., and could 
furnish most interesting particnlars upon all these 
details. From having had so much to do with this 
Tile set, lie acquired a special ability in recognising 
them at a glance, by certain indications, so insignifi- 
cant that they escape the most observant eyes. He 
really resembled one of Cooper's Hedskins, warring 
with the liostile race. Then, too, the dvornik had 
the topography of St. Petersburg at his fingers' ends, 
and knew every one of the houses with two en- 
trances, having made Л long and patient study of 
them. 

Passing through these houses, and dodging about in 
difEerent directions, on foot, and iu cabs, he succeeded 
in half an hour in 'sweeping away our traces,' as he 
said, and we set out for Tarakanoff'a with a profusion 
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of precautloDs, of signs and of signals, which were the 
weakuess of the dvornik. 

Tarakanoff, a man of about thirty-fivo, short, fat, 
aod cimbby, waa expecting ns, having been informed of 
OUT coming. Hohimself opened the door, and immedi- 
ately took ЦЗ into an inner room. It waa an entirely 
anperflnone precaution, for he was qnite alone in hia 
little lodging of three rooms ; bnt Tarakanoff could not 
help taking it. 

As we were slightly acqnainted, no introduction waa 



Tarakanoff began by asking if we had not been aeon 
aacending the staircase. 

' Tou know,' he added, ' the lodger downstairs, a 
woman with great staring eyes, a milliner or eomething 
of that sort, always looks at me when she sees me pass. 
She's a spy, I am sure of it.' 

As we replied in the negativo, ho was reassured ; but 
turning to me, said with a serious look : 

' In any ease you roust never leave the place. By 
day there ie the milliner, by night there is the door- 
keeper, who is also a spy. It is very dangerous. Every- 
thing necessary, I myself will bring you.' 

I mournfully assented with a nod, especially as I felt 
that the severe look of the dvornik was upon me. 

When the latter had gone, Tarakanoff took me into 
the room intended forme, where I found a little writing- 
table, some books upon political economy, and a sofa to 
serye me ns a bed. 
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A few daja before, he had diamiased hiacook ; it-was 
said, because he suspected her also of being a spy ; but 
TarakauoS denied this. Buying that it was mere bunier, 
and tliat he dismissed her because she pilfered so much 
out of tlie expenses. Meanwhile he determined not to 
engage another cook, but had his dinner sent in from a 
ueighbouring eating-house. 

Not wishing to disturb his habits, Tarabanoff went 
out and left me alone. He promised, however, to return 
towardsdark. Thogasbadbcenfor lightedalong while 
in the street before me, and yet he did not return, I 
began to grow apprehensive. At last, liowever, I heard 
tlie key turn in tbo door, and he reappeared, safe and 
Bound. 

I shook him heartily by the hand, and told him of 
jny fears. 

' I did not care to come back Btraight,' he replied, 
'lest I should be followed, and I have, therefore, re- 
turned in a somewhat roundaboat way.' 

I marvelled inwardly at the strange precautions of 
the worthy man. It was as though a doctor had taken 
bis own medicine, in order to cure his patient. 

We passed the evening together, chatting on various 
subjects. At the least noise upon the staircase, Tara- 
banoff broke ofl to listen. I endeavoured to tranquil- 
lise him, and said that there could not be any danger. 

'Yes,' he replied, frankly, *I know it, otberwise I 
should not have invited you; but I can't help it, I em 
afraid.' 
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Towards midnight I took leave of my host to go to 
bed. While I remained awake, I heard him incessantly 
pacing hia room. 

On the following day, when Tarakanoff had gone to 
his office, after wo had taken tea together, the dvomik 
came to pay me a yisit, and to bring me a commiesion 
to write an article npon some eircnmstance of the mo- 
ment, also bringing with liim the necessary materials, 
newspapers and books. I thanked him heartily, both 
for hia visit and for hia commission, and begged him 
to retnm as early as possible, the nest day or the 
day after, promising to do everything in my power to 
finish the article. 

In the evening I worked diligently, and passed a 
good part of the night at the desk. At intervale I 
heard my host taming in hie bed. Two o'clock struck; 
three, four ; ho was not asleep. What was the matter ? 
He could not be disturbed by the noise I made, for I 
had pnt on his slippers on pnrpose. It could not even 
be the light, for the door was close shut. Could he 
be ill ? I remembered that, the day before, I saw 
he was looking rather pale, but I paid no attention 
to it. 

In the morning I was awakened by the noise of the 
cnps which he was getting ready for the tea. I rose 
immediately, so as not to keep him waiting. 

He had, in fact, a wofnl aspect. He was pale, 
almost yellowish; his eyes were sunken; his look waa 
dejected. 
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* What is the matter with you ? ' I asked, 
'Xothing.* 

'Nothing I Why you have the face of a corpse, and 
you did not sleep before four o'clock/ 

' Say rather that I did not sleep all night.' 
' But you must be ill, then.' 

* No ; I can never sleep when there is anyone with 
me.' 

Then I understood all. 

I took his hand and shook it warmly. 

'I thank you with all my heart,' I said ; 'but I will 
not cause you so much trouble, and at the very first 
moment I will go away.' 

'No, no; certainly not; certainly not If I had 
imagined what you were going to say, I would have con- 
cealed it You must remain. It is nothing.' 

' But you may fall ill.' 

'Don't give it a thought. I can sleep by day, or, 
better still, take some medicine.' 

I learnt afterwards, in fact, that in such cases he 
took chloral when he could bear up no longer. 

Our conversation ended there. 

I looked at him with a mixed feeling of astonish- 
ment and of profound respect. This man was ludicrous 
in his fear ; but how great he was in his devotion ! I 
knew that his house was always open to all who were in 
my position, and that some of our party had remained 
there for weeks, as his guests. What must this man 
have suffered, who, by a cruel caprice of nature, was 
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deprived of that merely pLyaiological quality called 
coiirage ? How great, oa the other liaud, mast have 
been hia moral force ! 

When, on tlie following day, the dvornik came to 
fetch my article, I told hira that I would not, on any 
account, remain longer with my host, and I begged him 
to find me another place of concealment as soon 08 \ 



To my great astonishment he consented without I 
offering much resistanca 

'I have seen Seroff to-day,' he said, 'and he asked j 
about you ; if you like, I will speak to him. Just now, 
it seems, he is in an excellent position,' 

Kothing could be better. The matter waa soon 
settled. Two days afterwards I bad already received a 
reply in the affirmative from Seroff. 

I arranged the matter во ав to make my host believe 
I was going to a provincial town on certain business, 
and after having shaken hands and warmly thanked him, 
I took my leave. 

' Good-bye for the present. Good-bye for the preEt- 
ent,' he repeated, 'A pleasant jonmey. When you-. 
return I shall expect yon. I am always at your service. 
Don't forget.' 

The night waa already beginning to spread ite sable 
wings over the capital when I left. I was alone, for I 
knew very well how to find Seroff, who waa an old ,* 






II. 

Thcro was a flood of light in the room. Around a 
large table, upon which a great shining samovar was 
eteaming, five or six persona of both sesea were seated. 
They were SerofE's family, with some intimate friends, 

The host rose with a joyous exclamation. 

Boris Seroff was a man already in уеагв. His thick 
long hair was almost white. It was not, however, years 
alone wliieh, had blanched this haughty head, for he 
waa only fifty. 

He had been implicated in the first conspiracies of 
the reign of Alexander II. Towarde the year 1861, 
being an army surgeon at Kasan, he took an active part 
in the military oouspiraey of Ivanizky, and others of 
the same character, one of the most glorious episodes of 
the Russian revolutionary movement, too soon forgotten 
by the present generation — and had to look on at the 
inhuman slaughter of all his friends. By a miracle bo 
escaped detection, and some years afterwards settled in 
St. Petersburg. 

From that time, however, the police kept him in 
sight, and almost every year paid him a domiciliary 
visit. Пе was imprisoned ten or twelve times, although 
hie confinement never lasted long, as the police could 
not sueeeod in proving anything against him. It is 
true, he no longer took an active part in the conspir- 
acies, for so many years of continuous effort, and of con- 
tinuous failure, bad extinguished in him, what is the 
soul of all revolutionary activity — faith. Prom the 
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enthusiasm of his early years, he had paseed to that dia- 
heartening ecepticiam which, in Russia, is the bane o£ 
the cnltivated classes, Пепсе, among as in onr revolu- 
tions, mature men are rare. Only the young and the 
old are to be met with. 

No scepticism, however, eonld eradicate from the 
heart of Boris Seroff an affection and a kind of worship 
for those who, more fortunate or more youthful than 
himself, were able to remaia in the ranks of the com- 
batants. This affection, combined with a certain 
chivalrous spirit, and an unparalleled courage, always 
impelled him to render every kind of service to the 
Revolutionists. 

So many years' experience had given him great 
ability in everything relating to the externals of con- 
spiracy; the organisation of correspondence, places of 
deposit for books, newspapers and prohibited papers, 
collection of money by subscriptions or monthly pay- 
ments, &c. But he was unrivalled in the most difficult 
and most valuable of all accessory functions, that of the 
Concealer, which he exercised continually. Indeed, 
one day he invited some friends to celebrate the jubilee 
of his tenth year of successful service in this office. 
With his courage, which was proof against everything, 
he never exaggerated anything, and never mistook the 
shadowe created by over-excited imagination for real 
dangers. If, however, there vrere danger, he never 
avoided it. He could discern the approach of the police 
in the distance, and even detect their traces when they 
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had passed on, exactly like sporting dogs with game. 
Prom the more or less martial aspect of the gorodovoi 
(municipal guard) standing at the comer of the street, 
he was able to determine whether the man had orders 
to watch his house or not From certain inflections of 
the dvomWs voice, from his manner of raising his hat 
when he passed, Seroff could divine whether the police 
had spoken to the man and in what sense. From cer- 
tain mysterious signs and tokens, he could tell when a 
search was imminent. 

A man whom he took under his protection might, 
therefore, sleep with both eyes shut. 

To give an idea of the account in which he was 
held as a Concealer, it wOl suffice to say that it was to 
his house Vera Zassulic was taken by her admirers after 
her acquittal, when the whole city was turned topsy- 
turvy in the search for her, and the honour of the entire 
party was involved in secreting her. 

Sophia Perovskaia, who was a great friend of his, 
used to say that when Boris Seroff put up the safety 
signal over his door, she entered much more at ease than 
the Emperor entered his palace. 

Such was the man whose hand I shook. 

I joined the company seated around the table, and 
passed that evening very pleasantly, and every other 
evening while I remained in his house. 

This was not only the safest, but also the pleasantest 
imaginable of our places of concealment. Seroff never 
required any of those superfluous precautions, which 
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are 80 wearisome, and in time become insapportable. 
By day I remained at work in an inner room, во as to 
avoid being scon by the ebauce visitors who came to 
consnlfc him as a medicai practitioner. At night I was 
occasionally allowed to go out. Usually, however, I 
gpent the evening there in the pleosaut company of his 
family, graced by two charming young girls, his daugh- 
ters, with whom I soon formed that close friendship, so 
common in Eussia between women and men, and so 
natural in our respective positions ; I, the protected ; 
they, the protectors. 

My stay in this family lasted, however, only about a 
week. 

One day SerofE, wlio had come in at the dinner hour, 
turned to me and emilingly uttered, with a little incli- 
nation of the head, his customary remark : 

* They smell a rat.' 

' What has happened ? What has happened ? ' ex- 
claimed the ladies. 

• Ob, nothing yet,' he said. ' But they smell a rat.' 
'Do you think that the danger is imminent?' I 

asked. 

'No, I don't think so,' replied SerofE musingly, as 
though he were at the same time mentally weighing the 
matter. 

' I expect them, however, in a few days ; but, in any 
case, з'оц must leave.' 

To the suggestions of such a man, no objectione of 
any kind could bo urged. 
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After dinner, Seroff went and warned our frienda, 
and the нате evening I took my leave, grieved beyond 
measure to leave this delightful family, and, in company 
with a friend, recommenced my pilgrimage, 

A few days afterwards I was informed that tho police 
bad in fact gone to SerofE's to pay him their 'eanitary 
visit,' aa he called these almost periodical searches; but 
finding nothing suspicious, they went away again with 
empty hands. 

Ш. 

Madame Ottilia Ilom was ah old lady of about вот- 
enty. Sho was not a Russian, and she could only speak 
our language very badly, Sho had nothing whateTor to 
do with our questions, home or foreign. She was, never- 
theless, a NihJliBt ; nay, a furious Terrorist 

The story of her conversion to Ifihiliem is so singular 
that it deserves to be related. 

Madame Ottilia was a Dane. Sho came with her 
first husband to Eiga, and soon being left a widow, mar- 
ried a Russian, and proceeded to St. Petersburg, where 
her spouse obtained a small appointment in the police. 
Sho would have quietly passed her days there without 
ever thinking of Terrorism or Nihilism, or anything of 
the kind, if Fate had not decreed that tho Princess Dag- 
mar should become the wife of the liereditarj Prince of 
the Bussian Empire. 

It was really this event, however, which impelled 
Ottilia towards Nihilism ; and in this manner. 
f a Dane by birth, and of a very fanciful die- 
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poaltion, she conceived the ambitions plan of obtaining 
! for her hnsbaiid oue of the inDnmeruble Court appoint- 
ments in the eBtablishment of the new Archduchess. In 
order to carry ont her project, Madame Ottilia went in 
person and preaeot«d herself to the Danish ambassador, 
so that he might use his influence in favonr of her Ьпз- 
hand ; her first spouse, half a century before, having had 
either a contract or some small post — I don't remember 
■which — at the Court of Copenhagen. 

As was to be expected, the ambassador would have 
nothing whateTcr to do with the matter, and sent her 
away ; but as Madame Ottilia was extremely tenacious 
of purpose, she returned to the charge, and then he was 
discourteous enough to laugh at her. 

Hence arose in the fiery mind of Madame Ottilia an 
implacable hatred against the poor ambassador. 

How was she to gratify ifc ? Evidently she must chafe 
in secret without any probability of succeeding. 

In this manner years and years passed. 

Meanwhile the Nihilists had commenced their under- 
takings. An idea flashed through the mind of Madame 
Ottilia. * This is exactly what I want,' she repeated to 
herself, and became inflamed with unbounded cntha- 
siasmfor the Nihilists ; perhaps because she hoped that, 
having commenced with TrepofE, Mesenzoff, and Krapot- 
kine, they would finish with the Danish ambassador, the 
greatest scoundrel of all ; perhaps because the hatred 
against a man in the upper ranks, so many years re- 
strained, burst forth in every direction and extended to 
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hÌ3 entire class. No one can ат what was brooding in 
her mind. Who can dirine, in fact, the thoughts pass- 
ing through the giddy brain of a woman of seventy ? 
The undeniable fact, thoroughly farne and historical, is 
that Madame Ottilia was seized with an immeniift admi- 
ration for the Nihilists. 

As she let out rooms to the students, who are all 
more or less Nihilists, they, after laughing at first, at 
the tardy political ardour of Madame Ottilia, ended by 
talcing it seriously ; for, in the inyestigations to which 
almost all the students are subjected, Madame Ottilia 
gave proof of a courage and a presence of mind by no 
means common. She succeeded in hiding away books 
and compromising papers under the very nose of the 
police^ thanks to her age, which placed her above all 
suspicion ; and to all the questions of the Procurator 
she replied with a shrewdness and prudence worthy of 
all praise. 

l'ho students put her in communication with some 
mombers of the organisation, and Madame Ottilia began 
her revolutionary career, first by taking charge of books, 
then of correspondence, and so on, until she ended by 
booomingau excellent Concealer ; she could be thorough- 
ly trusted. She was prudence itself, and incorruptible, 
as вЬо showed on various occasions. 

This was related to mo by my companion, as we 
l)a88od through the streets of the capital to the little 
house upon the Kamenostrovsky, which Madame Ottilia 
possessed. 
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The lady was awaiting us. She was a tall, sturdy 
woman, with an energetic, almost martial aspect, and 
seemed to be not more than fifty-five or sixty. 

Although this was the first time I had seen her, I 
was received with open arms, like a relative returning 
after a long absence. She immediately brought in the 
samovar with bread, milk, and sweets, bustled about, 
and showed me the room prepared for me, where I found 
all sorts of little preparations made, which only women 
think about. 

Madame Ottilia eagerly asked me for news of such 
and such a one, who had had to spend some few weeks 
in her house. Evidently, after having made personal 
acquaintance with the Terrorists, whom at first she ad- 
mired at a distance, she had ended by loving them as 
tenderly as though they were her own children ; espe- 
cially as she had none. But all her tenderness was con- 
centrated upon those entrusted to her protection. I had 
much ado to keep her from troubling too much about 
me. She would, however, insist upon introducing me 
to her husband. 

The poor old fellow was just about to get into bed, 
but she imperiously made him get up, and a few 
minutes afterwards he entered, wrapped up in a shabby 
dressing gown, and came shuffling in, with his slippers 
down at heel. 

With a little childish smile playing about his tooth- 
less mouth, he stretched out his hand to me, making re- 
peated bows with his bald head. 
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The worthy old fellow was all submission to his fiery 
consort. 

* If necessary/ said Madame Ottilia, with a martial 
gesture, * I will send him to-morrow to the police office 
to get some information.' 

The worthy old fellow kept on smiling, and bowing 
his bald head. 

He also had been affiliated to the Nihilists by his 
energetic wife. 

It was in the house of this excellent woman that I 
passed all my time until the storm had blown over, and 
the police, following up the tracks of others, had for- 
gotten me. On being restored to liberty, I returned to 
actire life, under another name, and in another district 
of the capital. 




THE SECRET PRESS. 

To eetablish a Eecret printing office, to give that power- 
ful weapon to the Freethought which struggles against 
Despotism, had alwaja been the anient, imperious doeire 
of all the organisations, directly they felt themselves in 
a position to undertake anything of importance. 

Ая far back ae tho year 18C0, when the first Secret 
Societies were formed for the pnrpose of effecting the 
Agrarian Revolution, such as the Societies named 'Land 
and Liberty' and 'Young Russia," we Bee the first rudi- 
mentary attempts to establish something like a printing 
press in embryo, which, however, lasted only a few weeks. 

It was evident, henceforth, that the free press already 
existing abroad, although it had a writer like Hsrzen at 
its head, no longer sufficed for the wants of the militant 
party. 

During the last ten or fifteen years, when the move- 
ment had acquired a forco and an extent previously un- 
known, the insufficiency of the free printing offices at 
work in Switzerland and in London, became more and 
moro manifest, and the need of a local press ready to 
respond to the questiona of the moment, became more 
and more urgent. 
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Hence, all the organisations which afterwards 
dwindled down and disappeared one after the other in 
the prisons, and the fortresses, and the mines of Sibe- 
ria, attempted to establish their printing offices in Kus- 
sia itself. 

A fatality seemed, however, to weigh upon the under- 
takings of this kind; all proved short lived, and lasted 
only for a moment. They were sure to be discovered, 
directly they were established. 

The Circle of the Karakosovzi had its printing 
office, which lasted only a few months. 

The Circle of Neciaevzi had its own, but it had to 
be kept hidden all the time, until it was discovered 
together with the organisation. The Dolguscinzi also 
had theirs, which was discovered directly it had printed 
two proclamations. The Circle of the Ciackovzi made 
several attempts to establish one, and had the type 
and an excellent machine ready, but was not even lucky 
enough to set it up, and for five years the machine and 
the type remained hidden away in some hole and cor- 
ner, the organisation being unable to make any use of 
them. 

The difficulty, in fact, of settmg up a printing office 
in a country where everything is watched, seemed in- 
surmountable, because inherent in the undertaking. 
Books, papers, men, may be hidden; but how is a 
printing office to be hidden, which by its very nature 
betrays itself ; which, in addition to its complicated and 
often noisy operations, requiring many people in com- 
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bination, demands the contiiinoue use of paper in large 
quantities, afterwards to be sent out as printed matter ? 

After the innumerable attempts which bad been 
made and had failed, the eatablishraent of a Secret Presa 
was universally recognised, not as being merely difficult, 
but impossible ; it was only an idle dream, a waste of 
money, and a useless and senseless sacrifice of men. 

Earnest men did not speak about it, and did not 
care to hear it spoken of. 

There wa?, however, a 'dreamer' who would not 
accept the universally received opinion. Ho main- 
tained, in the teeth of everyone, that a. secret printing 
ofSce could be established in St, Petersburg itself, and 
that he would establish it, if supplied with the neces- 
sary means. 

This dreamer, named Aaron Zundelevio, was a 
native of "Wilna (Lithuania) and the son of a little 
Jewish shopkeeper. 

lu the organisation to which ho belonged (which 
afterwards adopted the motto, always old and always 
new, 'Jjand and Liberty') everyone laughed at first at 
the fancies of Zundelevic; but he overcame this mis- 
trust. About 400?, was allotted to him ; he went 
abroad, brouglit everything necessary to St. Petersburg, 
and having mastered the compositor's art, he taught it 
to four other persons, and established with them in 
1877 'the free printing office' in St. Petersburg, the 
first deserving that name, as it could bo kept going 
regularly, aлd print works of some size. 
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The plan upon which ho established his undertaldiig 
was BO well conceived and arranged, that for fonr con- 
BceutiTe years the police, notwithatanding the moat 
obstinate search, dieeovered nothing, until treacheij 
and a mere accident came to their aid. 

The iee was, however, already broken. One ргей 
destroyed, others were established upon the same plan, 
whieh kept on, and worked without interruption. 

And from time to time, from secret hiding places, a 
mighty Toice arises amid the whispers of so many hypo- 
crites and flatterers, which drowns their feeble clamour, 
and, resounding from the Frozen Sea to the Black Sea, 
makes Despotism tremble beneath its blood-stained pur- 
ple ; for it proclaims aloud that there is a greater power 
than Despotism, the power of Freethought, which haa 
its abiding place In generous hearts, and its instruments 
in zealous arms. 

Freethongbt called fire and sword to its aid, and 
with those terrible arms engaged in a desperate conflict, 
which will only end with the destruction of DespotienL 
In this conflict, its glorious banner, around which raged 
the thickest of the fight, and upon which the anxious 
looks of the combatants were turned, was the Secret 
Press, While this banner waved, while all the efforts of 
the enemy failed to wrest it from the hands of its de- 
fenders, tliere was no reason to despair of the fate of the 
party and the organisation, even after the most terrible 
partial defeats. 

How are we to explain, therefore, the marvellous fact 
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of the existence, under the тегу eyes of the police, in a 
country like Eusaia, of a permanent secret printing 
ргевв ? 

This fact, which gives, in my opinion, a better idea 
of the strength of the party than would be given by 
many dashing enterprises, is explained in a very simple 
manner. It was the result of the devotion of those who 
worked in the printing office, and of the care with which 
they carried out the minutest precautions, in order to 
keep ifc in operation. 

Nobody went there ; nobody, except those who were 
compelled, know where it was or anything about it. 

To give an idea of the caution upon this point, it 
need only be said that not only the members of the or- 
ganisation by which the office was maintained, but even 
the editors and contributors of the journal printed there, 
did not know whore ifc was. One person only in the 
management v/as usually initiated into this secret by tiie 
representatiye of the office, and all communications had 
to be kept up by him. 

I went there once only, under these cireumstancee. 
I was one of the editors of ' Land and Liberty,' the 
jonmal of the party before it was divided into two 
sections. 

Communications were carried on at neutral points, 
the safest being always selected. I delivered the man- 
nscripta, took the proofs, and fixed the place and the 
exact time for the next appointment. In caso of any 
nnforeseen need, or of the commnnicationa being inter- 
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rapted^ I sent a post-card^ fixing a fresh meeting, in a , 
manner agreed upon. 

Once, however, as I have said, I went to the office. 
It was on November 30, the very day on which the first 
number of the journal was to appear. That same morn- 
ing a friend came to me, and related that, having gone 
to the house of Trosciansky, where the police were lying 
hid, he was on the point of falling into their hands, but 
succeeded in escaping, thanks to his dexterity, and to 
his lucky idea of calling out * Stop thief I stop thief!' 
while the police were running after him. 

I was very anxious to insert this piece of news in the 
number about to be issued, for the express purpose of 
ridiculing ZurofiP, the head of the police, who declared 
everywhere that our printing office could not possibly be 
in the capital, because otherwise he would infalHbly. 
have discovered it, 

I profited, therefore, by this occasion to go to the 
printing office, which deeply interested me, especially as 
I had a pressing invitation from the compositors to pay 
them a visit 

The office was in one of the central streets of the city. 

After infinite precautions, I reached the door, and 
rang in the customary manner. The door was opened 
by Maria Kriloff. I entered with the subdued feeling 
of a worshipper entering a church. 

There were four persons engaged in the office— two 
women and two men. 
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iria Kriloff, who acted as mistress of the house, 
■was a woman of about forty-five. She passed for one of 
the oldest and most deserving membera of our party. 
She had been implicated in the conspiracies of the Ka- 
rakosovzi. She was imprisoned and condemned to depor- 
tation to one of the northern provinceE, but succeeded 
in escaping, and became one of the 'iUegal.' She 
continued to work indofatigably for onr cause in various 
ways, until she was arrested at her post, like a soldier, 
arms in hand, in the printing office of the ' Cerni 
Perediel ' in 1880. Thus, for sixteen consecutive 
years she remained in the ranks of tho conspirators, 
caring for nothing except to bo of use to the сачве, 
and occupying tlie most modest and dangerous posi- 
tions- 
She had worked in the printing offices from the first, 
and although ia very bad health, and half blind from 
increasing shortsighteduess, she continued to work, and 
with so much zeal and self-devotion, that, notwith- 
standing her infirmity, she was, as a compositor, equal 
to the most skilled workman. 

Basil Bueli, tho son of a general and the nephew of 
a senator, passed aa the lodger of Madame Eriloff. Ho 
had a passport as an official in one of the Ministries, 
and went ont accordingly every day, at a fixed hour, 
carrying in his portfolio the copies of the paper. Ho 
was a man of about twenty-six or twenty-seven, pale, 
aristocratically elegant, and so taciturn that, for days 
', he never opened his mouth. It was he who 
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acted ne tho medium of comma nicatìon between the 

printing oflicc and the outer world. 

The third compositor did nob hand down his name 
to posterity. Ho bad already been in the ranks for 
three years, and waa liked and esteemed by all ; but the 
member who introduced him into the organisation being 
dead, nobody else knew his name. Пе was known by 
the nickname of 'Ptiza' {the bird), given to him on 
account of his voice, and was never called otherwise. 
He committed suicide when, after four hours of desper- 
ate resistance, the printing office of the ' Narodnaia 
Voha,' was compelled to yield to the military by which 
it was besieged. 

Ho lived, thus, unknown, and nnlmown he de- 
scended into hia grave. 

His fate was cruel indeed; for, by way of greater 
precaution, he lived without his name being placed 
upon the registers of the population, well knowing that 
every passport presented to the police was always a 
danger. He had, therefore, always to remain concealed, 
and for several months never left the house, so as to 
avoid being seen by the dvornik. 

In general, all those who work in the printing offices 
break off almost all intimacy with the outer world and 
lead a monastic life ; but the poor ' Bird ' had to carry 
this caution to such an extent, that he was all but a 
prisoner, and was eternally shut up along with 
tho type, in his dismal cage. 

Ho was a young man of twenty-two or twenty-three. 
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tall, apare, with a skinny face, shiidecl by long raven 
blacli hair, which heightened the effect of liis cadav- 
erous pallor, arising from continuoDS deprivation of 
fresh air and light, and from handling the type in this 
atmosphere full of poisonons exhalations. His eyes 
alone were full of life ; very large aiid black, like those 
of the gazelle, bright, fall of inexpressible kindness, 
and melancholy. He was consumptive, and knew it, 
but he would not abandon hia post, for ho was very 
ekilfnl at the work, and there was no one to take hia 
place. 

The fourth person was a girl who passed as the 
servant of Madame Kriloff. I never heard her name. 
She was a girl of about eighteen or nineteen, fair, with 
blue eyes, delicato and graceful, who would have ap- 
peared very beautiful but for the expression of constant 
nervous tension in her pale face, wbich produced a most 
painful impression. She was a living reflection of the 
continnouB efforts which this life cost, maintained for 
months and months in this terrible place, exposed to 
the inceseaut prying of so many thousand police Bpiee, 
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After the first greetings I explained the object of 
my visit, that is to say, tiie desire to insert in the paper 
the amusing anecdote of the morning already mentioned. 
It need scarcely be added that this was received with 
the utmost delight. As, however, the paper was already 
set up, something had to be taken away to make room 
for the paragraph, though it was only a few lines. 
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I went over all tho rooms in which the work was 
carried on. Tho mechaniam was extremely simple. Д 
few савез with various kinds of typo ; a little cylinder 
just cast, of a kind of gelatinona substance closely re- 
sembling carpenter's glue, and somewhat pleasant to 
smell ; a large heavy cylinder covered with cloth, which 
served aa the press ; some blackened brushes and sponges 
ina pan; two jars of printing ink. Everything was 
arranged in such a manner that it could be hidden in a 
quarter of an hour, in a large clothes-press standing in 
a comer. 

They explained to me the mechanism of the work, 
and smilingly told me of some little artifices which they 
employed to divert the suspicion of the dvornih, who 
came eveiy day with water, wood, &c. The system 
adopted wan not that of not allowing him to enter, but 
precisely the reverse. Under various pretexts, they 
made liim see the whole of the rooms as often aa possi- 
ble, having first removed everything which could excite 
suspicion. When these pretexts failed, others were 
invented. Being unable to find a plausible reason for 
him to enter the inner room, Madame KrilofE one day 
went and told him that there was a rat there which 
must bo killed. Tho dvornik went, and certainly found 
nothing; but the trick was played; he had seen the 
whole of the rooms, and could bear testimony that there 
was absolutely nothing suspicious in them. Onco a 
month they invariably had people in to clean the floors 
of all the rooms. 
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I was in no mood, however, to hear of these trifles, 
or to smile at them. 

I was assailed by profound melancholy, at the sight 
of all these people. Inyoluntarily, I compared their 
terrible life with my own, and felt oyercome with shame. 
What was our activity in the broad light of day amid 
the excitement of a multitude of friends, and the stir 
of our daily life and struggles, compared with this con- 
tinuous sacrifice of their whole existence, wasting away 
in this dungeon. 

I left. I slowly descended the stairs and went out 
into the street, a prey to various emotions. 

I thought of what I had just seen. I thought of 
the struggle for which they were offering up their 
lives. I thought of our party. 

An idea suddenly flashed through my mind. 

Are not these people, I thought, the real representa- 
tives of our party ? Is not this the living picture which 
typifies in itself the character of our whole struggle ? A 
feeling of enthusiasm fired my heart. We are invincible, 
I thought, while the source is unexhausted whence 
springs so much unknown heroism, the greatest of all 
heroism; we are invincible while the party has such 
adherents. 
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A TRIP TO ST. PETERSBURG. 

IliTBODUCEIOK. 

Loud and repeated knocks at my door made me start 
from my bed. 

What could be the matter ? Had I been in Bussia I 
should have immediately thought that it was the police. 
But I was in Switzerland ; there was no danger. 

* Qui estlà?^ 1 exclaimed, in French. 

'It is I,' replied in Bussian a well-known voice. 
* Of)en the door at once.' 

I lit the candle, for it was dark, and hastily dressed. 
My heart was oppressed by a sad presentiment. 

A fortnight before, a member of our party, one of 
my earliest friends, who was seriously compromised in 
the final attempts against the Emperor, after staying 
some months abroad, set out for Bussia. For several 
days we had waited in vain for the news that he had 
crossed the frontier. 

A terrible suspicion, which I dared not express, 
flaslied across my mind. I hastily slipped on my 
clothes. 

I opened the door. 
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Andrew abmptly entered tlie room withont raising 
his hat, without shaking hands. 

' Basil is arrested,' he aaid, at once. 

Basil was also his friend as well as mine. Ilis broken 
voice betrayed his grief. 

I looked at him for a few moments with fixed staring 
eyes, as though not understanding what he had said. 
Then I inwardly repeated the three terrible words, 
'Basil is arrested,' afc first faintly, mechanically, like 
an echo, then with terrible distinctness, tearfully, and 
with a feeling of indescribable horror. 

Then all became silent- 
Something cold, horrible, awful, appeared to have 
surrounded mo, to have invaded the whole room, the 
entire space, and to have penetrated to the very depths 
of my being, freezing my blood and numbing my 
thouglits. This something was the shadow of death. 

There was no time to lose, however, in idle despair. 
The first thing was to ascertain if all was really lost, or 
if something could yet be done. 

I asked for the particulars. 

Ho had been arrested on the frontier, and the worst 
of it was that this had taken place four days hack, the 
contrabandist, instead of informing ns by a telegram, 
having from economy sent a letter. 

' Where is the letter ? ' 

'John haa got it; be has only jnst arrived. He ia 
waiting for you at my house. I have come for you.' 

We left the house. 
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ТЬо dawn was just breaking, and illuminating the 
deserted etreeta witli a pallid light. Wo proceeded in 
silence, with bent heads, plunged in mournful thoughts. 
John waa awaiting me. We were friends ; we had 
not seen each other for some time. But sad indeed was 
our meeting. No friendly word, no question, no smile 
waa exchanged. Silent and serious, we shook hands. 
Thus people greet each other in the house of death- 
He read again the letter of the contrabandist. 
Basil had been arrested on the Prussian frontier, near 
Vorgbolovo, and thrown into the prison of that town. 
What had happened since was not known, as the teiTi- 
fied contrabandist had immediately rocrosaed the fron- 
tier. His subsequent information was very contradic- 
tory ; at firat it aeemed as though Basil had been taken 
as a mere recruit infringing the regulations ; afterwards, 
however, the rumour ran that the gendarmes were 
mixed up in the matter, which indicated that it had a 
political character. 

As to the arrest itself, one thing was clear enough, 
the contrabandist was in no way to blame. He cleared 
himaelf, and, after having expressed hia regret, aaked 
for the money due to him. The arrest was the result 
of Basil's own carelessness. Shut np in a garret all 
day, ho wearied of the confinement, and went out for 
a walk. It was a childish act of unpardonable negli- 
gence. 

Our grief having need of some outlet, found vent in 
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^■'■'What a stupid fellow/ I exclaimed, wringing my 
bands, ' to run riska at such a moment ! To allow him- 
self to be seen in a little frontier village, whore everyone 
Ì3 closely watched ; at thirty to be such a child ! To be 
taken upon the frontier which everybody, without ex- 
ception, passes quietly. It seems almost as though he 
bad (lone it on purpose I Well,' I added, grinding my 
teeth, 'he will get what he ' 

I meant 'what ho might expect,' but the words stuck 
in my throat. I drew a horrible picture. A scaflold, 
a boam, a noose, and within it 

I turned aside ; I had to bite my lips till the blood 
camo to prevent myself from bursting into tears. 

I continued for a time to pace the narrow room, in 
my agitation. 

Andrew, crushed by his grief as though by an enor- 
mous weight, was seated near the table, supporting alraoat 
all his body upon hia elbow, seemingly prostrated. His 
commanding form lit up by the dull and dying light of 
the candle, secmoJ as though utterly broken down. 
Suddenly I stopped before him. 

' And now what is to be done ? ' Andrew asked me. 

This was exactly what I wished to ask him. 

I abruptly turned away and rc-sumcd my walk, vio- 
lently pressing my hand against my forehead, as though 
to force out some idea. 

' What is to be done ? ' I repeated to myself. ' That's 
the point. What is to be done in such a deajwrate posi- 
tion ? Including John's journey, five days have passed 
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since the arrest of Basil. To reach the frontier and 
CT038 it would talte five шоге days. In ten days the 
gendarmes will have had a hnndred opportunities of 
recognising the man they have in their hands, and of 
Bending him, nnder a strong escort, to St, Peterebnrg. 
The case is desperate. But perhaps they will still keep 
him at VergboloTo, or in some prison of one of the 
neighbouring towns. He has fallen into their hands ia 
Buch a blundering manner, that thej will perhaps think 
be is someone of no importance. But no, it is impossi- 
ble. iVe have had out secret information that the 
gendarmes expected someone from abroad. The case is 
desperate. Something, however, must be done.' 

'We must send Bina,' I said, vìùi a faint smile, 
' If anything can yet be done, she will do it.' 

'Yes, yes, we must send Bina !' Andrew exclaimed, 
and a gleam of hope seemed to reanimate his pale fac& 
•Yes, yes ; Bina,' assented John, eagerly, 'if there is 
anjrthing to be done, she will do it.' 

Hina was a Pole, the daughter of one of the m&ny 
martyrs of her noble country, bom in a little town 
near the frontier, the principal, almost the sole, industry 
of which consists in smuggling. Having gone to St 
Petersburg to study, she was fired by tlie Socialist ideas, 
and in the Bcvolutionary movement of the early years 
of the last decade, occupied a special post; that of 
'holding the frontier,' that is, of organising the com- 
munications between Russia and foreign conn tries, 
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wbero iti those d^ye so many BETolutìonary Ьоокн were 
published. 

Исг origin and a certain practical instinct, so com- 
шоп among Polisli women, united with an acatenees 
and a cunning peculiar to her, rendered her not only 
тегу apt in dealing with the contrabandists, bnt made 
her really popular among them. She used jokingly to 
say that she could do more on the frontier than the 
Governor; and ahe spoke the truth, for every one is 
venal there, beginning with the soldiers and the Custom 
House officials, and ending with the very magistrates 
of the towns. The only thing is to know how to deal 
with them. 

The propagandist period having passed, and the san- 
guinary days of the Terrorism having succeeded, Rina 
no longer took any part in the movement, as she did 
not believe in the possibility of succeeding by these 
means. Khe went abroad, studied in Paris, and then 
remained in Switzerland on account of bei" health. 

It was to this lady's house that I went direct 
Andrew and John would wait for me. I rang. The 
door was immediately opened, for it was now daylight, 
and people rise early in Switzerland. 

'My mistress is asleap," the servant said. 

'Yes, I know it, but a relation has arrived whom 
she will like to see at once,' I replied in conformity 
■with the Russian habit of always concealing everything 
relating to the Revolution. 

I went to Rina'a door, and loudly knocking, I said 
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1 Raesiuii, '1 want to speak to yoa immediately; come 
[ it once.' 

* Directly, directly,' replied the somewhat troubled 
F Toice of Rino. 

Five minutee afterwards the door opened and аЪе 
appeared, with her fine long гатеп tresses somevbat in 
[ disorder. 

'What is the matter?' she asked directly she had 
[ entered the room, timidly fixing upon me her large 
blue eyes. 

I told her in two words what bad happened. 
Notwithstanding her dark complexion, I could 
that she turned pale at the fatal news. 

Without answering a word, she bent her head, and 
her entire girlish figure expressed indescribable grief. 

I would not disturb her in her thoughts. I waited 
for her to Bpeak. 

' If TFO had only known of it in time,' she said at 
' last, deliberately, as though speaking to herself, 'all 

might perhaps Ьате been made right, but now .' 

'Who knows?' I replied. 'Perhaps they aro still 
keeping him on the frontier.' 

She shook her head doubtingly, without replying. 
'In any case,' I said, 'we must try. I came ex- 
pressly to ask you to go there.' 

Bina remained silent and motionless, as though she 
bad not heard, or were not concerned. She did not 
even raise her long eyelashes which concealed her eyes, 
and her look was fixed upon the floor. 
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п concerned, not а word i 

BBÌd,' she at last lightly replied ; ' but ' 

She roused herself, and began to discuss the matter 
in & practical manner. 

It was anything but reassuring, I could not but { 
admit. But she argued that an attempt must be made. ' 
la five tninut«s t)ic matter was arranged. 

Аи hour afterwards Rinn, with a few hundred fraaos, 
hastily collected among our friends, was flying by ei- 
prees train towards the Russian frontier, bearing with 
her all our hopes. 

The attempt failed, as Rina had clearly foreseen. 
On reaching the frontier, she lost a couple of days in 
Tainly searching for our contrabandist, in order to obtain 
exact information from him. He kept in concealment, 
protracted matters, and at last escaped to America, 
taking with him the money, which meanwhile we had 
sent him by telegraph, for the eventual expenses. 

On learning of hia flight, Rina crossed the frontier, 
almost unaided, exposing herself to тегу serious danger, 
so as not to lose a moment's time. But Basil had 
already, for some little time, been sent away from 
the frontier. Having been recognised, ho had been 
transferred to one of the chief towns and tlien to St. 
Petersburg. 

Rina went there. It was not so much for the pur- 
pose of attempting to do anything more, hut from a 
mere desire to visit the city, and see her old friends, as 
she was so near tliem. 
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She reached St. Petersburg about a week before 
March 13, and remained a fortnight more in the infei^ 
nal caldron which St. Petersburg became after Ales- 
auder II, had been put to death. She eet out towards 
the end of the month for one of the provincea in tie 
iolerior of Ruséia, where she atill remains, 

Having undertaken to write these sketches, I thought 
that it would not be without interest to add to them 
her reminiscences of those terrible days. I thercfora 
wrote л letter to her on the subject. 

She consented, merely urging her non-partieipation 
in the movement, and her inexperience in writing. 
'But,' she added, 'I will tell you everything I saw, 
juat as it was. It will be for yon to select what you re- 
quire.' 

Having read her letters, I found them extremely 
interesting, in almost every respect. The fact that they 
yiffra written by a person not belonging to the militant 
party, increases their value, in my opinion, by giving 
them a character of impartiality. 

With regard to the literary part, I have done notli- 
ing more than put these letters into shape, for, with the 
additions and explanations which I asked for, there 
were a good many of them, I had to make, it is trae, 
some little amplification, but witliout importance, some 
fifty lines in all, which it would be mere pedantry 
to give as notes. They are confined to the accessory 
fignres, and to certain things which would not bo un- 
derstood by a foreigner, I have sought to preserve the 




words of the authoress herself even in her general с 
eiderationa (Part V., respectiug the Eussian yoQth), 
so as not to spoil this document, interesting, in my 
opinion, precisely because of its genuine character. 

As to the scenes connected with our great martyrs, 
I have not taken the liberty of changing one single 
word, for it would have been a sacrilege. She com- 
тепсев thus : 

I. 

On reaching St. Petersburg, I went in search of 
my fellow countrywoman, and old friend, Madame 
Dubrovina. I knew that, although she took no part 
in the movement, she held, so to speak, a revolntion- 
ary salon, and would tlierefore be abie to give me all 
necessary information. I was welcomed with open 
arms. She told me that some of the Terrorists came, 
in fact, from time to time to her salon. She could gi\s 
me no information, however, respecting Betty, the wife 
of poor Basil, whom I desired, above all, to see. 

Not having been for several years in St. Petersburg, 
I fancied that, in these later days, the life of a Kihilist 
must be a terrible one. 

Madame Dubrovina assured me, indeed, that after 

every fresh attempt, for some little time, in fact, it 

was rather liot work ; when the storm had passed, 

however, it was all right again. Now, she added, we 

^^tt-in a dead calm. 
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Madame Dubrovina, howeyer^ assured mc that I had 
nothing to fear, and that I should get on very well with- 
out one. 

Meanwhile Betty must he found. It was a тегу 
arduous task, for the Nihilists, keeping especially secret 
their places of residence, are generally very difficult to 
find. I was told that a certain D., in order to find a 
friend residing, like himself, in St. Petersburg, had to 
journey to Kieff, two days distant by railway, to leam 
his address, and then return to St. Petersburg. 

I had to make interminable journeys throughout 
the city, to call upon one person and another, presumed 
to be capable of furnishing some information to enable 
me to find Betty. But nothing came of them. 

Two days passed thus. I scarcely knew what to 
do. Madame Dubrovina, however, who was evidently 
thoroughly acquainted with the world in which she 
lived, advised me not to trouble about it, and to trust 
to Fate. 

In the Nihilist world, news, however slight may be 
its interest, spreads with marvellous rapidity. She 
thought that the news of the arrival of a lady from 
Switzerland would soon get about, and that Betty, hear- 
ing it, would divine that I was the lady and send some- 
body to fetch me. 

This in fact happened. 

On the third day we were pleasantly chatting with 
Madame Dubrovina and some of her friends, when 
Bonzo entered, the same Bonzo who, owing to his fond- 
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ness for experiments, was four times within an ace of 
killing himself with different poisons, and said to me in 
a mysterious manner : 

* May I have the pleasure of taking your arm ?' 

He said this with so much solemnity that we all of 
us burst into a loud laugh. He, on the otlier hand, 
impassible and serious, buttoned his gloves. His tall 
and meagre form was as upright as a pole. I sprang 
up, amid the general merriment, and took him by the 
arm, showing how I should play the fine lady in the 
street. 

Bonzo, as serious as ever, with his bald head thrown 
back, his bronzed forehead without eyebrows, and his 
skinny face, looked something between the Knight of 
the Euef ul Countenance and an Indian idol. 

There was no need for him to tell me, when we left, 
where he was taking me. I. knew he was a friend of 
Betty and of Basil, who admired him for his determina- 
tion while ridiculing his excessive fondness for precau- 
tions. Having walked some two hundred yards, arm in 
arm, as if on show. Bonzo took a cab for Pesky, as it 
was a long way off. The horse went slowly. The jour- 
ney seemed interminable. 

* Oh, how far it is 1' I said to my companion. 
'At present we are going away from it,' he said. 

I rebelled against such a profusion of precautions, 
declaring that I wanted to go to Betty's direct ; but 
Bonzo was inexorable. 

On reaching Pesky, Bonzo took a second cab for 
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the Polytechnic, after walking another two hundred 
yards. 

We had scarcely alighted from the vehicle when it 
■was taken by an officer. This filled my companion with 
apprehensions. TJpon the pavement were two little 
mendicants, a girl and a boy of eight or ten. I stopped 
before them, they wore so handsome. 

'Give usa kopeck, lady ?' erclaimed the children, 
holding out their hands. 

I said a few words to them, and gave a kopeck to 
each, 

'What a thing to do,' said Bonzo to me in a tronhled 
voice, when we had passed on. ' Don't yoa know that 
they are little spies ? The police have plenty of these 
sham beggars and send them about to watch people.' 

I smiled at Bonzo's extreme shrewdness, and we con- 
tinued our wanderings, which lasted at least an faonr. 
When we reached the house where Betty was awaiting 
me, the gas was being lighted in the streets. 

The aspect of the poor lady was most painful. I 
had some difficulty in recognising her, she was so thin, 
pale and prostrated. 

The room in which we conversed began by degrees 
to fill with people. Many eame with tho plaid and 
blouse of tho students. A few minutes afterwards, the 
mistress of the house came in, a young and handsome 
brunette, and taking Betty aside, told her the room was 
engaged that evening for a meeting of students.' 
' See the chapter upon Dcmetriufi Lfst^nb. 
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She invited да to attend it, but wo were not in the 
mood. I could not, however, but express my aetonisli- 
ment and pleasnro that, after so many attempts, tliore 
dionld be so much freedom of action in St. Petersburg. 

' Yea,' replied Betty, ' and it is a bid sign. But, ав 
етегуопб knows,' ehe added, citing a Roeaian proverb, 
'Until the thunderbolt falls, tlie peasant never crosses 
himself.* 

It was BUggested that we should d^cend to a lower 
floor where there were other rooms at our disposal. 

We spent the rest of the evening there, talking 
upon our businesB, I related to her all my adventures 
upon the frontier ; tho flight of the contrabandist, the 
removal of Basil ; everything. She told me what, 
meanwhile, she had done in St. Petersburg. It 
amonnted to very little. I regarded tho matter аз 
ntterly hopeless. Betty would not give in ; eho still 
hoped, 

II. 

On the following day I saw for the first time Jessy 
Ilelfman at Madame Dubrovina's. 

What struck me in her face was an espreaaion of in- 
describable suffering around her moutli, and in her eyes. 
But no sooner was I presented to her than she began to 
talk with animation upon 'business,' upon the pro- 
grammes of the various sections, upon the Rod Cross, 
&c. 

I saw lier many times afterwards, and she gave me 
the impression of being one of the most sincere, simple. 
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and everybody in the house liked her, even the old 
grandmother. 

I noticed that she was very timid. Whenever they 
mvited her to dine, or to eat something, she invariably 
refased. Very rarely would she take a cup of tea, al- 
though I knew that she was often very hungry, for, 
engaged as she was, she frequently had no time to return 
home, and take some food. 

. In my long peregrinations subsequently in search of 
my night's lodging, I had to visit very many houses. 
Jessy Helfman was known everywhere, and the young 
spoke of her with great respect. The students had 
much affection and esteem for her, and were always 
pleased when Jessy paid them a visit. She was always 
thoroughly acquainted with everything new in the 
Eevolutionary world, so interesting to society at large, 
and especially to the young. Her pockets and her large 
leather reticule from which she was never separated, 
were always full of proclamations of the Committee, of 
copies of the ^Narodnaia Volia,' of tickets for lotteries, 
concerts, balls, and dramatic performances for the 
benefit of the exiles, or the prisoners, or the Secret 
Press. She knew no end of addresses, and could 
arrange an appointment with any of the principal 
Terrorists. 

It was she who brought me one day a message from 
Sophia Perovskaia, whom I had known some years 
before. She said that Sophia would have come to see 
me had she not been ill. 
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III. 

Some daja afterwards, I eaw Sophia Perovskaia at 

9, an old friend of mine emplovod in an office. 

bite as a etieet, ahe could scarcely drag one foot before 

the other, and no sooner had she entered the room than 

she reclined on the Bofa. 

She came to receive tlie monthly collection made by 
Olenin ; a very email sum, a hundred roubles or so. 
Unfortunately the money had not yet been paid in. * I 
had in my pocket a hundred roubles not belonging to 
me, which I had been asked to hand over to a person 
about to arrive in St. Petersburg. I offered to lend 
them to her for a couple of days ; her aspect was so 
painful, and I thouglit that, except for some very urgent 
need, nobody -would ask for the money at such a late 
hour {it was already eleven o'clock) and in her state of 
health. But Sophia Perovskaia did not accept my offer, 
saying that she was not sure she would he able to return 
tlio money to me in such a short time. Meanwhile she 
told us that she had spent her last farthing, having been 
followed by a вру, and compelled to change her cab 
several times in order to escape. Sho added that she 
was not even sure she hod succeeded, and that at any 
moment the police might come to Olenin's to arrest her. 
It was essential that Sophia should leave as quickly as 
possible. "We emptied our purses into Ьега. As to 
Olenin, who was an old fox, his residence was always 
perfectly 'clean,' that is, had nothing сотргош и^и 
ing about it. But I had in my pocket a пишЪэт ^H 



copies of tho ' Narodnaia Volia.' Ratlier than let them 
be burnt Sophia took them with her, saying tliat if she 
were arrested with bucIi things about her, it would not 
make any difference as far as she was concerned. 

She left hastily ; but beforo going said she sbonltl 
like to make an appointment with me for the next day 
if she were still 'alive,' that is to say, at large. We 
fixed the place and the hour. But she did not come, 
and I waa terribly afraid she bad been arrested. On 
the following day Jessy pacified me. Sophia was at 
large, but conid not leave the house, being seriously 
ill. 

All this took place two or three days before March 
13. As I learned afterwards, on the day before our 
meeting at Olenin's, Goliaboff was arrested. 

On the morning of the 13th, it was a Sunday, I went 
to a friend's at Gatschina, which in those days was not 
what it is now, but one of the quietest little places in all 
BuBsia. 

We heard rumours of the event from Kadia's servant 
on Monday morning. 

The parisli priest came about one o'clock and related 
that he had heard something about it from the country 
people, who had arrived from St. Petersburg ; but no 
official news reached us. In the evening, however, 
Nadia's elder sister arrived with the newspapers. 

What hours wo passed I need not relate. Nadia was 
taken ill. 

Then eame teiTible days. Days of torment, of sus- 
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picion, of horror. The end of the world seemed to haye 
arrived. Every fresh newspaper brought news of fresh 
rigours against the Nihilists, and of fresh discoveries 
made by the police. Then came the terrible Telegnaia 
incident, the suicide of a person unknown. Then came 
arrest after arrest, singly and in scores. 

How enter this hell upon earth ? How remain out 
of it? 

At last I could endure it no longer, and resolved to 
go to St. Petersburg. 

It was on the Thursday. 

The city, in mourning throughout, oppresied the 
mind. The lamps, the houses, the balconies, the win- 
dows, all were covered with mournful stripes of black 
and white. 

I went direct to Madame Dubrovina's. The whole 
family was staying in-doors. Upon every face, a panic 
fear was depicted. Madame Dubrovina received me 
with exclamations of terror. The aspect of the others 
was not more reassuring. 

^ What ill wind has brought you here ? Why have 
you come into this horrible place ? Do you not know 
that I myself am being watched by the police ? Where 
on earth do you think I can conceal you at such a 
moment ? ' 

All this Madame Dubrovina said to me with an 
agitated voice, pacing the room, and occasionally stop- 
ping in front of me. 

' Why had I not remained at Gatschina ? Why had 
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I oome into thia horrible place ? What a nice predica- 
. ment I was in ! ' I thought to myself. 

A few days afterwards my dear friend made it np 
with me, and it was to her I was indebted for at least a 
fourth of my nights' lodginga, for which I shall bo 
grateful to her as long as I live. But just then she was 
inesorablo. Her irritation against me reached its height 
when an unknown lady, very well dressed, suddenly en- 
tered the room, and said she wished to speak to Madams 
Dnhrovina in private. 

On the instant everyone was dumb. We were per- 
plexed and alarmed, for the younger sister of Madame 
Dubrovina had disappeared for some few hours. No 
one knew where she was. We immediately thonght 
some disaster had happened. 

In a short time, however, Madame Dubrovina re- 
turned, and taking me aside, said the lady had come in 
search of mo from Sophia Perovskaia. 

I could have leaped for joy at hearing those words. 
She was 'alive,' and evidently wanted to go abroad. 
The idea never occnrred to me that she could need mo 
for any other purpose than that of passing the frontier, 
■which was my special office. 

Filled with these pleasant thoughts I entered the 
room where Sophia awaited me. She advanced to meet 
ше. I began by expressing to her my extreme ])leasure 
at her determination to go abroad. 

She stared as though she had heard something 
utterly incomprehensible. 
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Seeing my error, I implored her to quit the capiUtl, 
where such close aearch was being made for her. I had 
not then the faintcEt shadow of suspicion respecting her 
participation in the event of March 13, and only learnt 
it from the newspapers. But the part she had taken in 
the Moscow attempt, already revealed by Goldenberg, 
№d related iu the newspapers, was, in my opinion, a 
Mason more tiian euffieient for withdrawing from St. 
Petersburg at such a time, 

But she met all my urgent appeals with a persiatent 
lief usai. 

'Itia impossible,' she said, *to quit the capital at 
Buch an important moment. There ia во much to do, so 
many people to аев,' 

She was enthusiastically excited by the terrible Tic- 
tory obtained by the party. She believed in the future, 
and saw everything in a rose-coloured light. 

She resolutely cut short my entreaties, and explained 
why she had sent for me. 

She wanted to know something about the trial of 
the Czarieides. TJie idea was to go to a very great per- 
sonage, an ' Excellency/ a man connected with the 
Superior Police, who undoubtedly would be able to give 
ua some information respecting the trial, although the 

Iinveatigationa wore being carried on with the utmost 
secrecy. Thia man waa not in regular communication 
with the Nihilists. It so happened that I had known 
him personally for some years. That was why Perov- 
skaia had thought of me. She was very anxious about 
. à Ъ : 
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it. The man she loved was among the accaseti. Al- 
though terribly compromised, it so happened that he 
had taken ng direct part in the event of March 13 ; and 
Sophia hoped. . . . 

I told her I wonid willingly go, not only to 'Ilia 
Excellency,' bnt, if ehe thought it desirable, to my 
'gendarme' also, with whom some years previouBly, I 
had been in communication for the correspondence of 
the political prisoners, 

To this, Sophia, however, would not agree, saying 
that my 'gendarme' had broken off all connection with 
the Nihiliata, and would infallibly hand me over to the 
police, and, if afraid of my revelations, would send a 
swarm of spies after mo. In any case he would tell ns 
nothing, and perhaps would know nothing. With ' Ilis 
Excellency,' on the other hand, there was nothing to 
fear, aa he was personally incapable of any baroness, and 
at heart sympathised, up to a certain point, with the 
Nihilists. 

It was arranged that at ten o'clock the next morning 
1 ehonld go to 'Ilia Excellency.' Sophia wished to have 
a reply as soon as possible, but contrive as she might, 
she could not make an appointment with me before six 
o'clock in the evening. Being unable to repress my 
astonishment "at this, she explained to me the distribu- 
tion of her time; she had seven appointments for the 
next day, and all in different parts of the city. Our 
conversation having ended, Sophia called a young man, 
who wafl a member of the family in whose house we had 
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The trial waa to be merely /гго /огтн for nppeanineo 
sake. 

Towards six o'clock I went with this news to keep 
my appointment. Sophia Perovskain did not со 
nntil nine, Wlieu I saw her enter I gave a deep sigli of 
relief. We both had anything but an inviting appear- 
ance ; in my case, because of the torture caused by the 
delay ; in hers because, as she said, she was veiy tired, 
or perhaps from some other cause. They brought ua 
the samovar and left us to ourselves. 

I communicated to her at once the information I 
had received. I did not see her face, for lier eyes were 
east down. When she raised them I saw that sbo was 
trembling all over. Then she grasped my hands, sank 
down, and buried her face in my lap. She remained 
thus for several minutes ; she did not weep, but trembled 
all over. Then she arose and sat down, endeavouring 
to compose herself. But with a sudden movement she 
again grasped my hands, and pressed them so hard as to 
hurt nne. 

I remember that I proposed to her to go to Odessa 

and fetch some of Gcliaboff's relatives for the visita. 

But she replied that she did not know their exact ad- 

; and that, moreover, it was too late to arrive 

before the trial. 

'His Excellency ' was astonished that GeliabofE had 
declared that he was the organiser of the attempt. 

When I told this to Perovskaia, she replied in these 
words : 




' It could not be otherwise. The trial of Rieakoff 
alone would have been too colonrlese.' 

'Ilia Excellency ' had communicated to me many 
purticiilara respecting the proud and noble bearing of 
QetiabolT. 

When I related them to Sophia, I obserred that her 
eyce flashed and the colour returned to her cheekg. 
Evidently it was a great relief to her, 

' 1IÌ3 Excellency ' also told me that all the accused 
already knew the fato awaiting them, and had received 
the announcement of their approaching death with 
wonderful tranquillity and composure. 

On hearing this, Sophia sighed. She suffered im- 
mensely. She wanted to weep, hut restrained herself. 
For a moment, however, her eyes were filled with tears. 

At that time persistent rumours were in circulation 
throughout the city, that Risakoff had made some dis- 
oloaure. But 'His Excellency ' denied this, I do not 
know why. I remember that I referred to this denial, 
drawing the conclusion from it that perhaps even 'Hia 
Excellency' did not know everything. I simply wished 
to tranquillise her in any way ; but she replied : 

' No, I am persuaded it is quite true. On this point, 
also, he must be right. I know Hisakofl, and believe 
he will say nothing ; nor Mieailoff either.' 

She then told me who this Mieailoff was, there 
being so many other men of this name among the 
Terrorists, and begged me to communicate to a friend of 
mine what one of them had disclosed respecting him. 
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I remained together almost until midiiigiit. ^ 
vished to loavo first, but was so woiii out that slie could 
Bcarcelj stand. This time she вроке little, her voice ' 
being faint, and her words brigf. 

Sophia promisLHl to come to the same house on the 
following day between two and throe o'clock in the 
afternoon. I arrived at half-past two, but she had pro* 
ceded me, and had not had time to wait for mc. Thoa 
I never saw her again, 

»Two daja afterwards she was arrested. 
IV. 

My days became very melancholy. My equivocal 
position, neither ' legal ' nor ' illegal,' caused me infinite 
anxiety. Being absolutely unconnected with the move- 
ment, I did not care to take a false passport. 

Being without a passport I had, however, to go 
continually in search of jilacca of concealment, and ot 
my night's lodging ; to find them, owing to my strange 
position, was extremely difficult. 

I could not avail myself of the places of conceal- 
ment which the Terrorista have, especially as in those 
unhappy days they themselves had urgent need of them. 
I had to act for myself. To whom could I turn ? My 
personal friends, who alone did anything-for me, were, 
like Madame Dubrovina, 'suspected persons.' Only 
very rarely could I go to them. 

Whether I liked it or not, I had to appeal, as it 
теге, to the public charity. 
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I thu8 had opportaaities of becoming acquainted, 
partly at least, with the middle class, which may be 
called neutral; bocauso it either does not wish to take 
any part in the struggle, or, while eympathising to the 
utmost with tlio Hovolutionaries, has not yet taken a 
direct part in the movement. I вреак of the peaceful 
middle class, which thinks only of its own eelflsh com- 
forta ; and of the young engaged in study. 

Of these two classes only can I epeak. 

With regard to the former I shall be very brief ; t 
subject is too sickening. I have remarked this ia Russia, 
those quake most who have the least reason to quake,' 



' In connection with ttiis тег; just observation, I will relate an 
incident in my own experience. AccrtainP., a man of alwat forty, 
the proprietor of л commercisi cstAblishmcnt, a gentleman, and if 
IrecoUectaright. a member of some ad minis! rative council, a man, 
in fact, in an escellent social position, wished one day to give a 
pecuniary donation to the Terrorists. But as he wasTerysuKpicious, 
he could not resolve to send it througli a tliird person, and wished 
to placo it In the hands of some member of the party. After mueh 
hcFitation, he at last decided to speak (o a certain N.. who was an 
intimatefriendof twenty years' standing'. Tlio latter highly praised 
his intention, and told him he could easily arrange an appointment 
with me, because we were escellent friends with this N. Thesum 
was not very large, but was not to be despised ; alxjut five hundred 
roubles. The day and #ie hour being flxeil, I went with N. to P.'s 
house. Де had one of his ovm. P. had had the precaution lo send 
away the tivoriiik, and his own servant. As the family were at 
some watering plaee abroad, he was quile alone in the house. 
Directly we rang the bell, ho hastily descended the stairs with a 
candle in his hand (it was already late) ; but no sooner had he 
caught sight of us than he blew ont the candle. We ascended the 
staircase in profound darkness ; it was a precaution. We entered 
the most secluded room on the second floor of the perfectly empty 
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I will relate only a single incident. 
I leamt on one occasion by chance that one of my 
earliest and most intimate friends, Emilia— wo had been 

bouse ; the candle was Ut again, l'ho business commonccd, and 
was carried on ìli л very slrango meiiner. P. would on no Hceouot 
address himself to mc directly, for he repeated, ' I have Been 
tiotiody, nobody but Mr. N. baa been in my bouse.' He continued 
thus to address bimself to this latter, as if I srere not )>rcseiit ; I 
replied in the same шпппсг. Wlicn, after some preliminaries, tha 
question of the money wae introduced, P. made me stuTp by a тегу 
strange request, still in the third person, that 1 should sign for 
him, in my own name, bo it understood, a bill of eiehange for the 
mm wliieh he gave rae, ' 1 am quite ready to comply with the re- 
quest of the worthy Mr. P.,' I said, addressing myself lo N., 'but 
would you mind asking him the object of this transaelinn, which I 
am quite unable to guess," and thereupon Mr. P, began to explain 
to N. that tbc object he had in TÌew wbs this : if the police heard 
d[ his offence and came to search his offlco and examine tiis buoks, 
they would find an ineiplieable deficiency in his cash account. 
That was why he wished to have a bill of exchange from me. 
Having heard this oiplanalion, I declared myself [«rfeetly satis- 
fled. But N. dissuaded the ingenious donor, observing to him that 
my writing might be known to the police, ond that thoroforu it 
would be much better to sign the bill himself. I ila not know 
whether P, did so or not. The business question being settled. P, 
so far took heart as to address himself directly to me. Among 
otber things, I recollect he said he did not believe in the possibility 
of a revolution in Russia, bccnuso ' the Russians arc very timid. I 
Imow it well,' he added, 'for 1 am a Russian myeolt.' Buthoad- 
inired the courage of the Revolutionists, and had consequently 
resolved, 'after having long thought about it,' to present them 
with this donation. Ho told me that he obtained our proclamations 
occasionally, but always read them in a certain private part of the 
house, a bit at a time, so as not to awaken tho suspicions of his 
servant. He kept them hung up in the air by a thin thread, fas- 
tened in such n manner, that if anyone meddled with them, with- 
out taking certain precautions, the thread would snap, and tho 
dangerous collection would fall where, be hoped, tho police would 
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than sisters togetlier for muny years — bad come to 
St. Petersburg, I wished to see her immediately ; but 
&a she had just arriyed, ber address could not be foood 
in the adre&iii stol and I was obliged to have recourse to 
Professor Boiko, also from my part of the country, who 
was a friend of the family. 

I spent half a day in this search, in a state of almost 
feverish excitement. 

Boiko advised me not to go and see her, saying that 
Emilia, being from my part of the country, knew I was 
a ' refugee,' and that therefore mj arrival would terrify 
her not a little. But I paid no attention to him, so 
great was my confidence in Emilia. 

At last, in company with Boiko, I arrived at the 
wished-for door. I asked the door-keeper if they were in. 

He said ' Yes ' and I flew up the stairs with my heart 
full of delight, slowly followed by Boiko. 

It was Sunday. The servants had probably gone 
out, and therefore Emilia opened the door herself. 

The scene which followed passes my powers of de- 
Bcription. 



not make йП7 search. ' What do you think of that?' ho added, 
taming to me, I was Eomewbat mortifiod by the slight respect ho 
showed for oor proclamalionB, but I odmired hie stratagem not- 
withstanding. I forgot to mention that during the whole of my 
visit, P. started from Ыз seat every Uve minutes, and гаи to the 
door to see if there was anybody con(?ealed there, although there 
was not a soul in tho house and the lower door was shut Tliis 
entire eceno, which I recommend to the attention of our great 
eatiriet Soedrin, ia thoroughly authentic. N. could testify to this, 
L and I have not added a line. 
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At sight of me she began to tremble in every limb. 
I advanced towards her, and she fell back. Some 
minntos passed before I was able to embrace her retreat- 
ing form, and cover her pale face with bisses. 

When at last we entered the sitting-room from the 
antechamber, this waa the picture that presented itself 
before me. Emilia's husband and her brother, the lat- 
a friend of my childhood, were seated at a table 
playing cards. 

They did not move; they did not offer me the 
(Blightcst greeting ; they remained as tbongh petrified. 

The silence, embarraesing and oppressive beyond 
lasted some little time. 
Do not interrupt the game,' I gaid at last to relievo 
Emilia in tbia embarrassment. 

She tried to smile, but her smile resembled a gri- 
mace. I began to Epeak of myself. I said I had taken 
not the slightest part in what had happened during tlio 
previous years, that I was almost 'legal,' that if this 
iatal time had not corno I should hare endeavoured to 
obtain a fresh passport ; in a word, that she ran not the 
slightest risk in receiving me, for otherwise I sbould 
not have come. 

Emilia knew thoroughly well that I was incapable of 
telling an untruth. 

• I thought my words would have tranquillised lier. 
int they produced no impression. It was one of those 
instinctive panic fears which are uncontrollable, and 
against which no reasoning avails. 






FjutIìAj sdii as pale as death, stammered oat that 
die was terrified to see me at sach a time. 

At la&t the two gentlemen arose, and advanced to 
sJbakB mj hand. The paralysis which had seized them 
seemed to hare lost something of its acnte character. 

I remained at Emilia's ahont twenty minntes, chat- 
ting on Tarioos snhjects, so as to вате my hosts from 
the necessity of opoiing their months. 

When I took leave, Emilia showed me to the door, 
muttering hy way of apology, * I was so terrified.' 
Directly we started, Boiko hegan to langh at me. 
* Well, did I not advise yon not to go ? With your 
'' Quick, qaick," ' and he laughingly imitated my voice. 
I replied, but not without annoyance, that it was no 
matter, that I was very glad I had gone to see her, &c. 
Meanwhile, a very urgent question presented itself, 
that of my nighfs lodging. 

It was already too late to find one, for it was by no 
means an easy matter. Directly I arose my first thought 
was always to find a night's lodging, and in this search 
I usually spent my entire day. 

But this time, owing to my approaching meeting 
with Emilia, I had not thought about it 

' I shall have to pass the night in the street,' I said. 
Boiko would not hear of it, and puzzled his brains in 
thinking where he could take me. But he could not 
think of any place. 

Being, with regard to politics, as innocent as a 
new-bom babe, he had only friends just as innocent. 
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and therefore excessively timid. Rack his brains as 
he might, he could uot tJUnk of any place to which I 
could go. 

' Come to my house,' he said, at last, 

I had known him as a child, and loved him as a 
brother ; but I did not like the idea of passing the night 
in his room, especially as I knew he had only one. I 
began to raise objections, and spoke of the dvorniks, the 
servant and the landlady. 

'Oh, that's nothing,' he replied. 'The landlady 
will not know about it, until to-morrow morning, the 
servant also. Don't mind them. 

'Not mind them 1 How do you mean ? Don't the 
dvorniks count for something ? They will let ns enter, 
and afterwards go and inform the police.' 

'Nothing of the kind,' repeated Boiko. 'The 
dvorniks will not go and fetch the police ; they will 
merely think that ' 

I told him to be silent, as the dvorniks would think 
nothing of the kind. Meanwhile, what was to be done ? 
To pass the night in the street was not only unpleasant, 
but even dangerous, and there was nothing else left. I 
accepted. 

We passed close to the dvorni&s without being 
interfered with, and they saluted us very politely, as it 
appeared to me. 

The landlady and the servant were asleep. We 
entered without being seen by them. I gave a sig!i of 
relief. 
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'We have succeeded in passing all the barriers,' I 
said to my host ; ' but that amouuts to nothing. The 
dvorniks will go and fetch the police,' 

Ho declared that they wonld not do so, and, to 
divert me, told me that on one occasion, having to 
work till a late hour with a friend, also a professor, he 
inyited him to pass the night there. * One day, how- 
етег,' he went on, 'the head dvornih began to abuse 
me because I harboured vagabonds without passports. 
"Yes," I said to him, "and not one only, bnt many, 
and I shall be very much obliged to yon if yon will 
drive them all away." The dvor?iih stared. I showed 
him a Bwarm of black beetles. "Here," I continued, 
"here are my vagabonds, residing here witiiout pass- 
ports. Look what a lot there are. As to my friend, he 
is a black beetle with an authenticated and registered 
passport." The doornik langhed, and the matter ended 
there,' 

We should liave been glad to pass the whole night 
chatting, bnt we were compelled to blow out the candle 
as the window looked upon the couri^rard, and the light 
might have made the dvornik suspect something revo- 
lutionary was going on. 

The bed waa given up to me. Boiko stretched him- 
self upon the floor ; he took oS his coat and waistcoat. 
I got into bed with all my clothes on, without even 
taking oft my cuffs and collar, and, as his pillows smelt 
of tobacco, I had even to wrap up my head in my black 
Boarf. 
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'If tlie police cume to-night/ I thought to myself, 
•I sbollili not k№p them waiting long,' 



I should like now to say a few words roapeeting the 
other section of Buasian society, which, owing to my posi- 
tion, I frequented much moro ; I mean the students, not 
yet enrolled amoug the conspirators — for of those already 
in the ranks it would be impossible to s^iy too much. 

Had I not the evidence of my own eyes, I should 
have difficulty in believing that in tbo same city, within 
so short a distance, such striking contrasts could exist 
as are presented, between the peaceful middle classes 
and the Russian young men. 

tl will merely relate what I have seen and lieard. 
Civil courage, in whicli the maturer portion of 
tosBiaa society is entirely wanting, is only to be found 
mong the young. 
It is strange, but it is perfectly true. 
Пеге is a notorious fact, which for many days was in 
vety mouth. 
In the Academy of Medicine, one of the students, a 
Viscount,' as they called him, took it into his head to 
start a collection for a crown of flowera to be placed upon 

I the coffiu of the dead Emperor. 
This proposal was received in utter silence. The 
Viscount flung five roubles into bis bat, and then went 
tboni from one to another. Nobody gave him even a 
kopeck. 
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13, when the whole population was deiirioua with 
terror. 

In tho other higher schools the conduct of the 
students was similar, but not identical ; for only those 
who were in Eussia at that time can understand what 
courage was required to act as the students of tho 
Academy of Medicine acted. 

What is BO striking in the life of the great mass of 
the Russian students, is the slight account taken of 
personal interests connected with their profession, their 
future, &e., and етеп of the pleasures which are said to 
* grace the morning of life.' 

It would seem as though the Russian students cared 
only for intellectual interests. 

Their sympathy with the Revolution is immense, 
nniversal, almost undivided. 

They give their last farthing for the 'Naradnaia 
Volia ' and for the Red Cross ; that is, for the prisoners 
and exiles. All take an active part in the organisation 
of concerts and halls, in order to obtain, by the sale of 
tickets, some few гопЫея to assist the revolution. Many 
endure hunger and cold in order to givo their mite to 
the 'cause.' I have known whole Communes' which 
lived upon nothing but bread and soup, so as to give all 
their savings to the Revolution. 

The Revolution may be said to be the principal 

given Ъу the stuilenta to a kind of phalan- 
nuraber of young шеи aliare everything in 




and absorbing ÌDt«reet ut theso young men, and it 
should be borne in miad thut irhon arrests, trials, 
executions happen, thej lose the privUege of continuing 
their etudies. 

They meet in little parties in their rooms, and there, 
around the samovar, ivhiapcr, discuss, and communicate 
to ouch other their views and their feelings of indigua- 
tion, of horror, and of ndmiration, and thus t]ieir 
revolutionary fervour tncreaaee, and is strengthened. 
That is the time to see them ; thoir facos become anxious 
and serious, exactly like those of elderly men, 

Tiiey grasp with avidity at everything, at every trifle 
connected with the revolutionary world. The rapidity 
with which cverj-thingnewof this kind spreads through- 
out the entire city is incredible. The telegraph, which 
the Government has in its hands, cannot vie with the 
legs of the Nihilists. Somebody is arrested, perhaps. 
The тегу next day the melancholy news is disseminated 
througliout the whole of St. Petersburg. Somebody has 
arrived; somcono else is making disclosures; a third, 
on the other hand, maintains on exemplary firmness 
towards the police ; all this is known immediately and 
everywhere. 

It need scarcely be added that, animated by such 
feelings, tliese young men are always ready to render 
every kind of service to the Eevoluti on ists, without giv- 
ing a thought to the danger they may run. And with 
what ardour, with what solicitude they act ! 

But I must finish. I have not the slightest preten- 
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Sion to depict the yoTing шеи of Kussitt as fclicy are ; it 
would be a task much above my powers. 

I return, therefore, to my peregri nat ions. 

It was from these young men I had all my nights' 
lodgings when the worthy Madame Dubrovina and a few 
other friends could no longer conceal me in their houses. 

But here I cannot pass by in silence another oircnm- 
stanco, 

Having received the invitation I went, and, although 
in accordance with the rules of Nihilist hospitality, no 
questions respecting myself wore ever put to me, I always 
hegan the same old story, that I had nothing whatever 
to do with the conspiracy, that I was not even one of the 
'illegal,' but merely a 'vagabond,' as I had no passport, 
and did not care to get a false one. I said this to tran- 
quillise my hosts, and so as not to appear in borrowed 
plumes, and even, I must confess it, in the hope that I 
should be invited another time. 

But to my great astonishment, my words never pro- 
duced the desired effect. Notwithstanding that I am 
short-sighted, I could discern ujion their faces a slight 
expression of disappointment, which seemed to say: 
'What ! nothing more ?' 

And they never invited mo to return a second timo. 

I At first this vexed me, but afterwards I laughed at it, 

II and became accustomed to my lot, that of passing the 
'I whole day in search of a lodging for the night. 

I I observed that, generally speaking, the more the 

j Eevolutionist is feared and sought after by the police 
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5s iLso 1ГШ b^niKiZL TbJseimL]&&rii)0( a little. A тош1«с 
BbUL :f a ricà 3xipbILe-4:ì;us ЪтЛт sud to me one day : 

- IX> T«L кзк>ж ve bai« a anfi^ шт. еву diair, and a 
seas :zxiL -шЫА GeEsboff aiad FsoTsiaia sat. We shall 
пбтгг |ttn vình tbem^* be added, *for аП these things 
are •- biiSioricaL" ' 

XL 

From th^e placid regicMis let ns pass anew to the 
fierv zone of the Bevolatioii. 

I Tememher it was on a Tnesday. At foor o'clock 
precisely, notwithstanding the most horrible weather, I 
was waiting at the railway station to meet Varia, who 
was coming expressly to see Tania (Lebedeva).^ I shall 
be asked, perhaps, why I went to meet her ? It was for 
this reason : when anyone comes to St. Petersburg, the 
greatest difficulty is to know where to go ; which friend 
is arrested and which not ; whose house can be visited 
without falling into a trap set by the police. For these 
reasons, it is always useful and encouraging to be met 
by somebody at the station. 

* Implicated in tho Odessa railway attempt. One of the two 
women condemned to death in the last trial, that of the 22. 



I wished to render this eervice to Varia, But unfor- 
tunately she did not come. It vtas arranged between us 
that, in this case, I should keep the appoititment with 
Tania. Two hundred roubles intended for her, which 
had Ьгеп deposited with Madame Dubruvina, had to be 
handed over to her, I went there, and having obtained 
the money, kept the appointment, hoping that with this 
sum Tania woald be able to go into the comitry, or 
perhaps abroad. 

When I entered the room, Tania, together with Slo- 
bodina, her hostess, exclaimed with one Toice : 

' Where is Varia ? ' 

The news that she had not come greatly agitated 
Tania. She turned pate, and for several minntea could 
not utter a word, 

I lost no time in giving her the two hundred roubles. 
But she told me she wanted eighty more, otherwise she 
conld not leave, as the two hundred were intended for 
another purpose. 

The same day Michael was arrested, not in hie own 
house, but while keeping an appointment. This money, 
as I learnt afterwards, she intended for the mother of 
Michael, wlio lived in the Cancasus, to enable her to 
come to St, Petersburg. 

I told her the matter could be arranged. Madame 
Dubrovlna had always small sums of money by her, col- 
lected for the Revolution, and I could go and get some 
of it. 

'Yes,' she said, 'it is necessary. But it is better 
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tlittt Slobodina should go, because I have something to 
communicato to you. Meanwhile, tell us whether you 
have not been followed.' 

Both began to ask me whether there had heen 
nothing suspicious in the atreet, at the door, or upon 
the ataircase. 

I said I had всей nothing ; but, as I was short- 
sighted, I added, my powers of obaerration were not to 
he trusted. 

'I am aure there was something, though you have 
seen notliing at all,' exclaimed Tania, with a gesture of 
impatience. 

Then she related to mo what follows : 

' I had no sooner left the house than I saw I was 
followed by a spy. I took the first ИЫас' I met. The 
вру had to take an ordinary cab, and for a moment lost 
sight of me. But at the comer of the Basseinaia, the 
t-raraway stopped the traffic, and the spy, regaining lost 
ground, was at hand ready to pounce on me. AVhen 
my ИкЛас moved on again, the spy gave a whistle, and 
another person jumped into the vehicle. I ordered the 
Ukhao to go to the Ligovka, then to Peakt, then to St. 
Michael the Archangel, in a word, I was driven in 
various directions for at least an hour. Having assured 
myself that they had lost sight of me, I stopped before 
a tobacconist's and entered it, in order to change a hank 
note and purchase a packet of cigarettes, When I left 



1Г cabs with osoellont horses. 
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tbe shop, the iikhac wa3 by itself, aud there was 
DoboUy in the street I then dismissed my cah and 
came iiore on foot. I am not, however, sure that I was 
not followed.' 

Then she related to me what she tnew about the 
arrest of Michael. Ла they both lived together in the 
same lodging, it was almost a mixaclo that the police 
had not arrested her also. 

Having heard all this, and knowing her antecedents, 
I begged her to leave St. Petersjiurg immediately. 

'No, it is impossible,' replied Tania, pensively, as 
though speaking to herself. 'The lodging must be 
cleared.' ' 

' Cannot I clear it ? ' I asked. 

She shook her head without replying to me. 

Thereupon I told her that if she could not trust to 
my discretion to clear the room for hor, she was wrong ; 
and 1 assured her that I wonld not read, or even look 
at anything, on any account whatever. I remember 
that oar discussion almost ended in a quarrel. 

To say the truth, I had a horriblo fear' of going 
into their terrible den ; but I had a, still greater fear of 
letting Tania go there, for the hangman's halter was 
already round her neck. This emboldened me to repeat 
my urgent appeals. 



' In tbe language of the Nihilists, ' to clear ' means to destroy 
or take awaf all papers and everytbing compromisiDg. 

' I have retained the whole of this passage exactly 
written, end I ask the lady's pardon, not the reader's. 



J 
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'Perhaps we could go together/ I said. 'Two 
would clear the place very quickly, and we could go 
away quietly.' 

'!No, it is impossible. Especially as I must pass the 
night tiiere/ 

At these words my hair stood on end. I implored 
her not to do so. I felt convinced that she would un- 
doubtedly be arrested. It seemed to me that in her 
despair she would go to her own destruction. 

For a moment I fancied she would yield to me. 
She remained thoughtful ; I began to hope. 

'No, it is impossible,' she said at last. 'If I did 
not sleep at home, the dvornik, who comes at seven 
o'clock every morning with the water, finding nobody, 
would immediately go and inform the police. Spies 
will be placed at all the stations, and I shall undoubt- 
edly be arrested. I cannot leave to-day without first 
seeing *'our8." I must pass the night at home.' 

I cannot describe my despair. 

I proposed to her that I should go and pass the 
night in place of her. Next day, when the dvornik 
came, I would open the door to him, and say that she 
had been taken ill, and that I had been fetched to 
attend her. He certainly would not go into her bed- 
room to convince himself. 

But Tania rejected this proposal. I do not know 
from what motive. She, however, agreed that I should 
assist her the next day in clearing out. 

We arranged all the details, and the appointment 
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was fixed for ten o'clock precisely at the MoghileTS- 
kaia. 

She wanted to go to Moscow, and as her friends in 
that city could not be informed beforehand, she would 
hare to stop at some hotel. For this, she would need 
a portmanteau, something to eat, some linen, &c., so 
that no suspicion might be aroused at the hotel where 
she stopped. I was to purchnso all these things the fol- 
lowing morning, and take them to Slobodina'a. 

Tania asked mo to spend as little as possible, and 
would not let me buy her some new gloves, and a 
bonnet, although her own was an old one. Л black 
crape veil, a sign of mourning, would cover up стегу- 

When the details were arranged, there came the 
question of the order in which wo should leave the 
house. Tania said it appeared to her that it would be 
better to show ourselves in the street both together. A 
woman who is alone, they keep their eyes on. Seeing 
two together might confuse them. We left. We had 
Bcarcoly advanced a few steps, when a cabman drove np 
and was very anxious to take us. 

Tania said to me in a whisper, ' Пе is a spy, I know 
Mm, you will see what a difficulty we shall have in get- 
ting away from him.' For ten minutes, in fact, he 
would not go away. 

After many turnings, we found a eab in a by-street 
with a driver dozing, Tania took the cab and departed. 
It was already very late in the evening when we sepa- 
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rated. I was compelled to go to the place where I was 
to Ьате шу night's lodging, for to present one's self too 
Jate was not permitted. I took a cab and went straight 
to the honse indicated to mc. I found it by the descrìp- 
tion. Naturally enough, the dvornik was seated at the 
door. It was not permitted cither to ask anything or to 
look at the number of the house. Such was the regula- 
tion. I entered resolutely, without, however, being 
Eure, owing to my short sight, that it was the house in- 
dicated to me. On reaching the second story I saw 
three doors. In the profound darkness I could recog- 
nised nothing, and with a trembling heart, I rang the 
first bell at haphazard. 

Great was my joy when, to the question inevitable 
then, which I put to the servant, whether such-a-one 
lived there, I saw a handsome woman appear, who said 
to me : 

'Yes, yes, it is here. Pray come in.' 

The nest morning, at the hour fixed, I entered the 
Moghilevskain. I had not yet had time to reach the po- 
sition aesigned to mo, when I saw Tania in front of me, 
with a basket full of vegetables in her liand, and a black 
Bcarf round her head, such as honsewifes wear when 
they go to market. 

We proceeded towards her house. She gave ше the 
key of her door, and told me to go on in front, so that 
the dvornik should not see ns enter together. 

I did BO, 

The lodging comprised two rooms with a kitchen. 
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I was struck by the perfect order which everywhere pre- 
Tailed. The furniture, the little parlour, the husband's 
writing-table, all had an inviting aspect. Nothing was 
wanting. It seemed a perfect little nest of peace and 

joy- 

Tania entered a few minutes afterwards, bringing 

with her the provisions for the dinner, and lit the fire. 

All this was done for mere appearance sake — ^for the 

dvornik. Then she packed up the things she was to 

take away, taking only those which would not bo missed, 

so as not to arouse the suspicions of the dvornik in case 

he should enter during her absence by means of the 

double keys which the dvorniks possess/ 

Before allowing me to leave, she looked into the 
courtyard to see what the dvorniks were doing. They 
were cutting wood. 

Tania explained to me that I could pass through the 
courtyard unobserved when they took the wood to some 
tenant living upstairs. 

I did so, and left without any difficulty, with a rather 
large parcel in my hand, and having taken a cab, went 
to Slobodina^s. 

* The doorkeepers or chomikSy who have to act as sentinels, 
night and day, at the doors of the houses, and closely watch every- 
thing, form a numerous class of parasites, whom the landlords are 
compelled to maintain. They are the terror of all the peaceful 
inmates, including the landlords, for they know they will always 
be backed up by the authorities. Their arrogance is such that in 
Moscow the dvorniks of one house gave the landlord himself a 
thrashing. 

11 
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Having packed the portmanteau, I went to tlie 
station. I was to take the tickets, deliver up the li 
gage, and do everything, во that Tania ebould show 
hereelf as little as possible. She was not to arrive nntil 
ten minutes before the departure of the train, so as 
to go at once and take her place in the carriage. But 
unfortunately the train was crowded with passengers. 
There was no room left, and another carriage had to be 
put on. We passed five minutes ирод the iDlatform, 
which seemed to me an age. 

At last the carriage waa attached. Tania took her 
place, and the compartment was soon filled with people. 
But they were uninteresting. Tania expressed her regret 
that she had not brought some hook with her to read, 
I gave hor a newspaper I had in my pocket, and toldher 
that at the first largo station she would bo able to buy 
one. I showed her the oranges, wliich she was very fond 
of, I had expressly put in her bag ; but in a whisper I 
recommended her not to smoke during the journey. 

She smiled, thanked me for the oranges, and said 
that, with regard to the smoking, she could not promise. 

On leaving, wheu the guard called out, I uttered, I 
do not know why, some nnconnected remarks. 

'Remember me to all at home. Kiss the little ones 
for me,' &c. 

The train left, and I gave a sigh of relief. 

She reached Moscow and remained there a short 
time. Several letters, sent hy her from that city, were 
received, one of which I read. She told us in it that 
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there was nothing for her to do in Moscow, that she was 
utterly sick of the place, and ardently desired to return 
to St. Petersburg. 

She returned, in fact ; but I was no longer there. 
Being invited by a friend who had a landed estate in one 
of the provinces of the Volga, I left in order to proceed 
there ; with what joy I need not say. 

Four months having elapsed since that terrible 13th 
of March, and calmness being somewhat restored, I suc- 
ceeded, through my friend's husband, in obtaining a 
regular passport ; and thus ended my Odyssey. 



I ЖА^гз; icfifr ^BiimiE ^ш jisairr ^ th^ ^ь^де»^»^ Вето- 
sczusnuj зш^шпшх^ Xt prtstrtsttl eDdeaToor has been 
-n bf ппл; зг .à^if »сагжы ▼ìjià ji;:^ ksown to bat few 

^éir^ •Uieiìg: Jtt^ff ^£ ^ài; геша*г« I should like now 
1» vfass: ^ г«сгл^бтел±ж!; xìiui:^ Tt^woL tb^ moTement as a 
wmriii;. ^l жоз^а I ii&ir» tàscriSid 9M№ of the details 



Wbsa ZT>ixiÌ£R ^ Sx^scsa RfTt^òonaiT party en- 
cirelj ci^nBi4 frr^or ;^ ^ose wiùcb at Taiions times 
Ьате scmzgiirà agaìLz^si oofses^^Mu is not the means it 
adopc3 — for in case of rde«2d thej might be adopted by 
all — bat its position towazds the GoTemment and the 
coontry. In this те^ижс it stands quite alone, and 
resembles nodiing in the history of other nations. 

The Basaan Berolutionaiy moTement is really a Bev- 
olntion 9ui gemerisy carried on, howerer, not by the mass 
of the people or those feeling the need of it, bat by a 
kind of delegation, acting on behalf of the mass of the 
people with this purpose. 

No one has ever undertaken, and perhaps no one 
could with any certainty, undertake to calculate the nu- 
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merical strength of this party, that is to say, of those 
жЬо Bhare the couvictions and the aspirations of the 
EevolutionistB. All that can Ъо said is, that it is a very 
large party, and that, at tlie present moment, it num- 
hera hundreds of thousands, perhaps even millions ot 
men, disseminated everywhere. This mass ot people, 
which might be called the ' EcToliitionary mition,' does 
Dot, however, take a direct part in the struggle. It en- 
trusts its interests and its honour, its hatred and its теп- 
geanee, to those who make the Eevolution their solo and 
exclusive occupation ; for, under the conditions existing 
in Enssia, people cannot remain as ordinary citizens 
and devote theinselveB, at the same time, to Socialism 
and the Eevolution, 

The real Eevolntiouary party, or rather the militant 
organisation, ia recruited from among tJiis class of Eevo- 
luti onary loaders. 

This organisation ia limited. Nay, more ; it always 
has been, and will always be, while the present condi- 
tions of the struggle last : this is a confession I have no 
hesitation in making, and it may serve the reader as an 
illustration of my sincerity. 

In Eussia the straggle is entirely and exclusively 
carried on hy moans of conspiracies, Maechiavelli is 
right when he says with respect to all secret societies, 
that 'the many min them,' By the very conditions, 
inherent ia conspiracy, the more the number of the 
affiliated increases, the greater becomes the danger of 
diecoyery. This is a law which, although it cannot be 
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Ет€гтос№ «ilo bjÉS brioBcgirà i» жву еап^и1жу, or has 
read moeu on the я&Ъ|М8, k&eirs Iddfi. I need not, 
therefore, тши on ibe рши. 

Bat in Bofim there are авве щваа! conditions 
which render thk lav atffl aaove дшрепова. I ipeak 
of the material difficolties whidi have to he отегооте, 
and especiaUy of the immenfr е1февве whi<^ has 
to be incurred, in order to keep np the ntilitant <»- 
ganieation. 

The same spent on the Tarioos TorcMÌst nndertak- 
ingSy althongh very modest compared with the work 
done, reach, nevertheless, a conàderable amount. But 
they are nothing, really nothing, compared with the 
gums which the organisation has to spend daily merely 
to maintain existence. Leading such a trouMed life 
as the Bussian Bevolutionists lead, with their continual 
changes of dress, of place, of lodgings — ^lodgings and 
furniture having frequently to be abandoned, and 
others obtained elsewhere^ only to be abandoned, 
perliaps, in turn a week afterwards — leading this life, 
the expense of the struggle evidently must increase 
beyond measure. Thus it is that the ' Bevolutionary 
nation' is only able to maintain a militant organisation, 
relatively limited, with regard to numbers. 

This process of limitation is certainly not due to set 
purpose. It arises of itself, in a very simple, although 
in a very cruel manner ; that is to say, by the killing off 
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of the snperfltions. The office of executioner ia natarall; 
taken by (he GoTemment, 

By a tendency inherent in every political Secret So- 
ciety, the ReTolntionary organisation endeavours to ex- 
tend ilself ; to attract an ever-increasing number of 
persons ; to epread ita ramifications far and wide. Wben 
once a certain point haa been reached, however, nieana 
are wanting, and, as a conseqnence, there is an inevitable 
relaxation in the теавпгез of security, combined with a 
certain relaxation of discipline, which always correeponda 
with the undue extension of tho Secret Society. The 
inevitable result of this is e ' disaster,' a ' deluge ; ' some 
blood-letting by the Government. 

To show that the movement really follows this fatal 
course, I need only point out that every 'deluge' haa 
fallen upon ns at the very moment when the organisa- 
tion waa most flourishing. Every Eussian who has 
been in any way connected with it will admit this fact. 

The arrests certainly do not merely curtail what may 
bo called the redundancy of the organisation. They al- 
ways go beyond that. They are like hot words — one 
leads to another. 

But here is another fact, eminently characteristic. 
However great may be tho partial reverse inflicted upon 
the organisation, tho Government can never succeed in 
destroying it entirely. Some of it still remains stand- 
ing, and keeps up its old traditions and connections. 
Thus, some two months after the most terrible 'deluge,' 
the organisation is formed anew, ae though nothing bad 
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happened ; for meanwhile a little 'lovy'has been made ; 

fresh champions enter in j)lace of the fallen, and the 
liltbrium being re-eetabliahed between numbera and 

material means, together with discipline, the organisa- 
' tion remains intact for awhile, continuing thus the 

struggle, momentarily interrupted, nntil, having nnduly 

increased again, by a tendency unaToidable in an actiye 
' society, a fresh ' deluge ' comesj and some more blood- 
I letting. 

Thus the organisation, although it may increase as 

the strength of the party increases, which is undeniable, 

always remaina very modeat with regard to numbers, ^_ 



II. ^ 

In speaking of Secret Societies, the Florentine Sec- 
retary not only saya that ' the many ruin them,' but also 
that 'the few are not enough.' 

That in Busaia the few are ' enough,' and in a some- 
what terrible manner, needs no proof of mine here. 

How, therefore, is this extraordinary fact to be ex- 
plained ? 

It is explained by the derotion, by the moral eleva- 
tion, by the energy of these heroic combatanta, as I 
have endeavoured to show in my book. 

But this would not snffiee, some will urge, to sustain 

for so many years aueh a terrible struggle. Miracles of 

^ heroism would be needed. Now miracles no longer be- 

I long to our dajB, or at least nobody believea in them. 
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How does it happen, therefore ? There must bo some- 
thing else below the surface. 

This something is the almost complete isolation of 
the Eussian Government. 

Autocracy in the latter part of the Nineteenth 
Century in a country in constant communication with 
Europe, where the cultivated classes receive a thoroughly 
European education — autocracy in such a country is so 
monstrous, that, except those having a personal interest 
in it, no one, certainly, can honestly defend it. Hence 
arises a covert opposition almost universal among all 
classes of society, however little educated ; an opposi- 
tion which, notwithstanding the rigours of the Censor- 
ship and the arbitrary acts of the administration, mani- 
fests itself in a manner so clear and palpable, that one 
must turn a deaf ear indeed, as the Imperial Govern- 
ment does, not to hear something about it. We have 
but to read the addresses of the Provincial Assemblies 
(Zemstvos), and to examine the Eussian newspapers of 
the last few years, to convince ourselves how ardently 
the whole of Eussian society longs for certain political 
rights, such as freedom of speech and of the press, the 
inviolability of the subject, and of the domicile, the 
national representation — everything, in short, expressed 
in that very modest word. Constitution. 

Now in the programme of the Eussian Socialists of 

the last five years, as I have said in my Introduction, a 

very important change appears. Having begun by 

maintaining with the extreme party of the *Inter- 
11* 
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party, 



ACS shoold ahgtain from ail participation in the 
fnìiiÙKiI scmggie, tbe Bossian Socialists, bv the inex- 
«afille lo^Ic of етепса, have had to learn, at their own 
thai polincal liberty is not only nsefnl, but 
for the Socialist, as for everyone who has 
LT cQiLTxciotti ш cnfoieey or any ideas to propagate 
uc ks fetjav cidxaiSL They hare had to recognise 
:?be« tbe» cknaitavT rights. Socialism will 
bmmd tke narrow limits of the Secret 
ш[ win Btfv^v he аЫе to exercise a decisive 
imbimi» Yjvtt ше csbtkùobs of the mas^ap^ 

TTbfn Ssiu no other puty in Snssia capable of 
ASK'J» 11 ibe icnig^ with Deafodsm, the Bosdan 
$ii%ruiil:2i& reaoìTed to undertake it ов their own accoant 
A» :a Kcsffik. ai I hare shown in mr Introduction, an 
шагк№са ìa the European manner is ahsolntely im- 
litesfM* dhe Sacalka had leoonrse ю Terrorism ; to a 
Mft±ct: wiÀ àf аяшехак in person, in wder to render 
ii» !:i; a %гз1«; ааь1 a wearines to him, and his posi- 
гин :л^Гхч)еПк^А1е. sEamefaL lidicaloos; so that from 
^«urr rr^siai c' lb? <&№SBOK cask upon his pretended nn- 
^QtL^ 7vw«<r. Ъе жа^ resolve to yidd to the legiti- 
laMif jasi ^''^ 1г*лЬ^5С Mpaadaas of the entire nation. 

!?ы ;fe^гcг&::^ч]^ oi( the Socialists» and those of the 
W'^CtV .^^ ?S::3S$;;UL ^vc««nr swc. thus, at this point, and 
iW T^rrvrnars i>i :uxì:m mare than proclaim aload, 
^«Itc tr^f ::^c^*ns a:^i £mm$ of their exptoeions, what 
^a^*>vc4 <iing^t>><arwhiyred with a hesitating 
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and timid voice, amid a deluge of adulation and general 
compulsory reticence. 

"What the Eevolutionists could not but gain from 
this condition of things may be easily imagined. They 
acquired the inestimable moral advantage which the 
support of public opinion gives. Among the more 
courageous, this support was certainly not confined to 
words alone. 

But even those who were opposed to them, fearing 
their subversive principles, would not in any way lend 
their support to the Government, though it might ask 
for such support in almost supplicating tones. The 
reply which, after every fresh attempt, Eussian Society 
gave through the Provincial Assemblies and the Press to 
these repeated supplications was always the same : ' We 
are ready to assist you against the Socialists, but give us 
for this the necessary means, that is, freedom of speech 
and a national representation ; then we will willingly 
clear the ground for you. Until we possess these means, 
we are powerless to do anything for you.' The reply, 
to say the truth, was not a very noble one, but I give it 
exactly as it was formulated. 

The Government did not agree to these tenns, and 
gave it to be understood that the assistance it required 
from society was simply that of acting tlie part of the 

spy. 

But society would not agree to this. 

The Government remained thus completely isolated, 
and in this manner the struggle between it and the Ter- 



"rar^gg. ТШШ1П- iL'v7&v;tr irT— ìiiy "niiftanb., 5§ ihk so much 
r*iib jr ìjh ^sssssi tolu*!. £!u»iÌTrff ia±ì^ mraiallT the 



штш ttìl ачиангг. soiiìi a sctd^tì ^¥««£111 5e absolutely 
зпл»икп1|* = lir juisifcx -w4sljL дне УП1ДПГ. indifferent^ 
ЗИП -nulli ИГ!: i& ли; nixa. j£ì:=dc3i ^mi lìsimibeis of ite 

«IliiC. JOil ДТЕЧ1 lÒiilZL or .1Л. ~Л>тУаГГа7, 

•Л& ТЛ .тпг iì^ Jt» lì^ar jfr ^àif ял. к а^маокт. Where 

ÀI ^ай TiEr-iraas ^л^* :f дне zr ià»f гьдд? Ы. society ? 

W'ziià. TThioL JT! ibjtfT Ì3. iuilj ct^oLSicnìcickMiy if not 

wìià 13 axiszLters ? If ^ài£T ▼»№ апяе ocdìnarr delin- 

^30L2 wbv liiìscairtei pirro^ vràa- 5Ж cbeìr ovn ad- 

TSL^aece. яягЬягг vcaji Ìììo»! ibaa о-тег. boond hand and 

totìCr % ^2i* rrocTìsesLiLWiiTu^ ci гч>ж-ег. If ic had acraplee 

аЬоа:; òxiz zz^ ìz wcilc Ъ^т^^ scppr^sed them all the 

taaaty ssipLy Ът ^hbirt&^ìiLr fr\Mn tb^m its assistanoe. 

Whoe vooLd the Tefrocsscs oocain means ? TThere 

woold ther hide themselT;^ ? Whefe would thev obtain 

leinf oroemens ? I do not speak of the weight of the 

disappioTaly nniTersal, snceie, and rsolate, which would 

be deciàire in a question bonnd up with the most diiect 

lutereste of society itself, of which it cannot be said, as 

of the people, that it docs not understand what it says 

or does. But for what purpose should Bussian society 

штЬ a Govemmeot detested by everybody? Thus, 

notwithstanding its compulsory protests of devotion, 

lюciety remains with its arms folded, to see what the 
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Terrorists will do. In secret it rubs its hands, and not 
only does not denounce the Terrorists, but willingly 
assists them, if not restrained by fear, because it feels 
that they are working for its own advantage. 

The isolation of the Eussian Government can only 
be compared with that of a hated foreigner in a con- 
quered country. The best proof of this is, as I have 
already said, its inability to overcome the Terrorists, 
To illustrate this, however, I will relate a few little in- 
cidents of revolutionary life. 

It must be admitted, to begin with, that, as conspir- 
ators, the Eussian Eevolutionists, with few exceptions, 
are not worth much. The Eussian disposition, gener- 
ous, listless, undisciplined ; the love of openness ; the 
habit of doing everything * in common,* render it little 
adapted to conform to the vital principle of conspiracy ; 
to tell what is to be told only to those to whom it is 
essential to tell it, and not to those to whom it may 
merely be told without danger. Examples such as 
Perovskaia or Stefanovic are very rare among the Eus- 
sians. Thus, the revolutionary secrets are usually very 
badly kept, and no sooner have they passed out of the 
organisation than they spread abroad with incredible 
rapidity throughout the Nihilist world, and not unfre- 
quently pass from city to city. Notwithstanding this, 
the Government never knows anything. 

Thus, before the publication of the newspaper 
^ Zemlia i Volia,' conducted by ^ illegal ' men, a secret 
Eevolutionary and Socialist journal was issued in St. 
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people^ the secret of the attempts in prepaxation should 
leak out, and quickly spread throughout all Bussia. The 
precise places were not known, certainly ; but every 
student, every barrister, every writer not in the pay of 
the police, knew that * the Imperial train would be blown 
up during the journey from the Crimea to St, Petersburg.' 
It was talked about * everywhere,' as the phrase runs. 
In one city a subscription was even got up, almost 
publicly, for this purpose, and about 1,500 roubles were 
collected, all of which were paid into the coffers of the 
Committee. 

Yet the police knew nothing. Of the six attempts 
belonging to that period, one alone was discovered, that 
of Logovenco, by mere chance. The arrest of Golden- 
berg with a supply of dynamite, which also occurred 
by mere chance, at the Elisabetgrad Station, was the 
circumstance which aroused suspicion that something 
was in preparation, and caused precautions to be taken 
in the arrangements of the trains. 

These facts, and others of the same kind, which I 
could multiply indefinitely, give an idea, it appears to 
me, of the respective positions of the Government and 
the Eevolutionists. 

The Terrorists have before them, not a Government 
in the European sense of the word — for then, owing to 
the disproportion of strength, the struggle would be 
impossible — but a camarilla, a small and isolated fac- 
tion, which represents only its own interests, and is not 
supported by any class of society. 



^i szTaumoKABY sketches. 

Ibus ibf Ftmggfe, although extremely difficnlt, 
Ì3ie4>c»iDe? ткваЪк», sud may last for years and years. 

Ш. 

TThai irill be the e^d ? 

That depends npon the line of conduct adopted by 
the GoTernment. 

One thing is erident ; it will never succeed in put- 
ting down the Terrorism by retaliation. Precisely be- 
cause thev are few, the Terrorists will remain inyin- 
cible. A yietorv obtained отег a Revolution like that 
of Paris, ^ves to the conqueror at least ten or fifteen 
years of peace ; for with a hundred thousand victims, 
all that is noblest, most generous, and boldest in a 
nation is exterminated, and it languishes until a fresh 
generation arises to avenge its slaughtered fathers. But 
what avails in a country like Russia, the loss of a hand- 
ful of men, which from time to time the Government 
succeeds in snatching from the ranks of the organi- 
sation ? 

The survivors will continue the struggle with an 
ardour increased by the desire of vengeance. The 
universal discontent will provide them with pecuniary 
means. The young men, animated as they are by the 
example of so many heroes, are near to supply an 
immense and inexhaustible source of new recruits ; and 
the struggle will continue still more fiercely. 

But if the Terrorists cannot be overcome, how are 
they to overcome the Government ? 
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A victory, immodiato, splendid, and decisive, such 
ав that obtained by an inanrrection, ia utterly impossi- 
ble by means of Тсггопвт. But another victory is more 
probable, that of the weak against tlie strong, that of 
the 'beggars' of Ilollaud against the Spaniards. In a 
struggle against an invisible, impalpable, omnipresent 
enemy, the strong is vanquished, not by the arms of 
hia adversary, bnt by the continuous tension of bis own 
strength, which exhausts him, at last, more than he 
would be exhausted by defeats. 

Such is precisely the position of the belligerent 
parties in Russia. 

The Terrorists cannot overthrow the Government, 
cannot drive it from St. Petersburg and Eusaia; hut 
having compelled it, for so many yoars running, to 
neglect everything and do nothing but struggle with 
them, by forcing it to do so still for years and years, 
they will render its position untenable. Already the 
prestige of the Imperial Government has received a 
wound -which it will be very difficult to heal. An Em- 
peror who shuts himself up in a prison from fear of the 
Terrorists, is certainly not a figure to inapirc admiration. 

On this point I could already cite many thinga 
which circiilato in the army, and among the people. 
What will be said if he remains shut up another year 
or two ? And how can be do otherwise than remain 
Bhnt up if he continues his policy ? 

But it is not on the moral side alone that the Gov- 
ernment ia the worse off. 



ВЕТОЫТТЮНДВТ ВЕЕПШЕВ. 



In this etniggle between liberty and deepotism, the 
Revolutioniata, it muat be confessed, have on their side 
an immense advantage, th^t of time. Every month, 
every week, of thia hesitation, of this irreaolutioD, of 
thie enervating tension, renderà the poaition of their 
adversary worae, and consequently strengthens their own. 
Hidden forces, unconscioiis and powerful as those of nat- 
ure, come into play to undermine the basis of the Im- 
perial edifice ; such as the economical position of the 
people, Tvliicli has reached such a terrible crisis ; the 
financial question, and also tliat of the adminstrativo 
corruption, wliieh is almost as fatal as the other two. 

But the new Emperor wishes to improve the condi- 
tion ot the people. He strives to purge his Adminis- 
tration of robbery and corruption. 

Vain and ridiculous attempts ! nay, even hypocriti- 
ical. Haa not this been the golden dream of all the 
Emperors, commencing with Peter the Great ? Have 
not the same ukases against corruption been repeated in 
almost the same words ? Why have they not succeeded ? 
Becaiise the Emperors wanted to do everytìiìng by 
themselves, that is, by means of this very bureaucracy, 
enrrendering nothing whatever of their own autocratic 
power, 

The people themselves, rendered the arbitrators of 
their own destinies, can alone improve their own condi- 
tion ; society having at its disposal a free Press can alone 
vatch over and redress the abuses of the Administration. 
These are trnths which every schoolboy knows. 



SK№ICLC«BXS. 

If none of the preyioua Emperors have been дЫо to 
sneeeed under mudi better condilions, how can Alexan- 
der III. succeed under the present conditions ? 

Meanwhile the Stato ia not waiting. The discontent 
increases ; the condition of the peo|i)c grows worse ; the 
financial and administrative disorder increases. And 
the Terrorists paralyse the Goremmeut by their mere 
presence alone ; merely by giving signs of life from 
time to time. 

But they abo know how to gain terrible victories, 
as they have clearly shown. 

The position is untenable, and the sooner the Gov- 
ernment iasuea from it the better for tlie Government. 

By yielding to tlie legitimate requests of the nation, 
by conceding the most elementary political rights 
demanded by tlie times in which vro live, and by 
civilisation, everything will enter upon a peaceful and 
regular course. The Terrorista will be the first to throw 
down their deadly weapons, and take up the most hn- 
mane, and the moat powerful of all, those of free speech 
addressed to free men, as they have several times ex- 
plicitly declared.' 

They will do so, and will bo compelled to do во, for 
they would not be able to exist for a siugle day if, in 
a free country, they wished to continue the course hith- 
erto followed. 

' See in the Note the letter of the EscQutivc Committee to Alex- 
ander III,, ivliich we recommend to the special attention of the 
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Such is the best solution of the present crisis in 
Russia. 

It remains to be seen whether the Government will 
have sufficient intelligence and moral courage to adopt 
this coui^\ 

If it does not, what will happen ? 

It is difficult to foresee, for the Revolution, especially 
the Russian Revolution, is a strangely fantastic monster, 
and there are no means of divining where it will stop, or 
the leaps it may still take, if the whim seizes it. 

That the movement cannot stop is beyond all doubt. 
It has taken a development too great to end by bursting 
like a soap bubble. Its forces represented, not by the 
militant OT^!anisation, which is only the external and 
temporary manifestation of them, but by the ardour of 
thou^nds upon thousands of men ; by the eager univer- 
sal desina to issue from the shameful and humiliating 
position in which we have been placed by Despotism ; 
by the hatred, by the vengeance, by the revolutionary 
enthusiasm which the Government by its executions and 
its retaliation has succeeded in developing so powerfully 
among the flower of the nation, that is to say, the young 
men — these forces will need some outlet; a necessity 
rather mechanical than philosophical. Men willing and 
able to direct them will always be found. 

Something assuredly will happen if the Revolution 
loses patience, or the hope of succeeding by the less fero- 
cious means which it has at his disposal — ^the present 
political terror. 



Of what naturo it will be it is imposaible to foretell. ' 
Urged by a purely liumane sentimcut, I will point out 
воше of the eventualities which present themselves to 
me as probable, having regard to antecedent facts and 
the present disposition of the party ; my object simply 
being to enlighten public opinion and prevent, if poaei- 
ble, those painftil eventuaiitiea from being realised. 

The first is what I should term Administrative ter- 
ror, directed against tlie whole body of (lovernment 
officials. The party liua made a trial oE this, but only 
partially, and the experiment rather assumed the char- 
acter of a political demonstration without aiming at the 
overthrow of the Imperial Administration by terror, and 
in this manner rendering the Government powerless. ' 

The effect would be certain, like that of laming the 
horse of a medieval knight, incapable of moving by hia 
own exertions. In the year 1878, the party was too 
weak to undertake such a vast struggle. Kow, being 
immensely strengthened, it could easily make the at- 
tempt. All Eussia would then be strewn with dead 
bodies, for the Governors, the Gendarmes, the Procura^ 
tors, tbe Judges, could not all have their Gatcbina. It 
would be a terrible, a grievous thing ; but it bae already 
been talked about. 

But there is another eventuality more terrible still, 
which haa already been the subject of much 'gossip,' 
and the gossip of the Hussian Revolutionary world is 

' It should, however, be pointed out that ioT some time at Kiefl 
it really had thii result. (See the Two Еесорм.) 



Bot I* be leigfaed ли for it sooa Ends expresgion in acts. 
Пш* Sor tvo ^eais there was ^(^sip nbont the Terror- 
ist, «od Uuoagbout ÌST8 there was gossip about Caar- 
icidft. VThat followed eytrybod^ knows. 

Tben ve whisp^s now of the agrarian Terror. 
Им «grìcaltiinl class, the worst off, and the odIj very 
luge class in Bos&ia, is like a latent and mjsterioas 
npoD the edge of which the oppressors are 
b3t dancing. By the irony of events tliis class 
aides, not with the Empeior, but with an Imperial 
myth, whirh is utterly unreal and therefore has no 
pndical value. The peasant cherishes a profound and 
implacable hatred against the entire order of the State, 
which is simply the emanation of the power of the 
£юрсгог himself ; a^nst the bureaucracy ; against the 
landoVBers ; ag^nst the priests who Ьате sworn fidelity 
to the Gorerament ; against all the ' lords/ that is, 
those who dresa in the ' German,' or European manner ; 
in a word, against everything which has caused him so 
many agee of euffering. This class is so desperate, so 
iinfortanate, so mieGrsble, that it only needs a spark to 
make its hatred burst out into an immenso Same which 
would destroy the entire edifice of the State, and mod- 
em economical order, and with it, also, everything bear- 
ing the impress of civilisation. It would be a universal 
cataclysm, terrible indeed, but still preferable to linger- 
ing death under the heels of Despotism. 

It must not be forgotten that all those wlio are now 
struggling against autocracy, in order to obtain political 
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liberty are Socialists. They have never ee^teed to carry 
on the Socialist propaganda, secretly, among the work- 
ing men of the towns. The proof that their efforts have 
not been unavailing is the considerable number of work- 
ing men among those accused and convicted in the Ter- 
rorist trials of the last three jcare. Mostly, however, 
these working men, like their comrades of the culti- 
vated classes, have hitherto confined themselves to the 
eiclusively political struggle with the Imperial Govern- 
ment, so as to render it possible to proceed afterwards 
to the social regeneration of the country, by peaceful 
and regular means. 

The present TeiTorism has already done much to 
hasten the Revolution. But what will happen if these 
multitudes of men, ready for anything, should pour into 
the country districts, armed with everything which the 
murderous science of the Nihilists and their revolution- 
ary skill can supply them with, and commence a strug- 
gle, like that in Ireland, with the landlords and the 
absolutely defenceless officiala of the rural police, sum- 
moning tho people to the work of universal destruc- 
tion? 

"Who can foresee, or rather, not forsee, the conse- 
quences of this Agrarian Terrorism, about which there 
has already been so much ' gossip '? 

Then, too, there are the Palace plots, and the Coups 
d'Etat of the military commanders. These certainly 
form a third eventuality, which may be concurrent with 
the other two, or even precede them. They are not 
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directly connected with the Terrorism, but are the 
Datura! consequence of it. Even now the Imperial 
Government is the mere sport of Court factions ; a few 
years, a few months, perhaps, and fresh blows of the 
Ten-orists will weaken it atill more, and then in St. 
Petersburg, as in ancient Kome and Eyzantinm, as in 
every decaying despotic monarchy, there will arise 
among the courtiers and generals of the army, eome 
modem Sejanns who will seek to profit by this to fur- 
ther his own ambition. Perhaps even sooner than is 
thought in Enropc, we shall see repeated in St. Peters- 
burg the revolts of the Praetorians, or those of the 
Streltzi, to cite an illustration from our own history. 
Of what kind they will be, it is impossible to foretell. 
Probably they will he of all kinds. If allied with the 
Nihilists, they will give liberty to the country j if the 
instrument of the ' Holy League,' at the head of which 
is the Grand Duke Vladimir, already suspected of wish- 
ing to dethrone his brother, there will only be an ex- 
change of despots. In any case, it is more than probable 
that, with the sanguinary traditions established by the 
Terrorists, these convulsions will bo anything rather 
than of a gentle character. Who knows whether they 
will not resemble Oriental rather than European con- 
vulsions? 

Such is the sad future which the Emperor Alexander 
III., with his insensate obstinacy, is preparing for Rus- 
sia, and for his own family, a future which ere long he 
himself will be powerless to avert. 
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NOTE. 

The important docnment published by the Executive Committee 
on March 10, (28) 1881, that is to say, ten days after the Czar 
Alexander II. had been put to death, will serve as' the best proof 
of what I have said respecting the actual aspirations of the Russian 
Revolutionary and Socialist party. It was reproduced in but few 
newspapers, and not without some errors caused by the double 
translation from French or German. 

The reader will see how moderate are the conditions which 
these so-called sanguinary men offer to the Government, not for 
the cessation of the struggle^for that would be mere hypocrisy, 
since no democratic party, however moderate, can see in political 
liberty the universal panacea for the evils which afflict the working 
classes— but for the complete abandonment of those violent and 
sanguinary means which the party is now compelled to adopt, 
solely because the Government prevents it from employing pacific 
means to secure the emancipation of the largest and most unhappy 
class of mankind. 

THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE TO THE EMPEROR ALEXANDER П!. 

'Your Majesty, — The Executive Committee thoroughly under- 
stands the mental prostration you must now be experiencing. It 
does not, however, consider that it should from a feeling of deli- 
cacy, defer the following declaration. There is something higher 
even than legitimate human feeling ; it is the duty towards our 
country, a duty to which every citizen should sacrifice himself, his 
own feelings, and even those of others. Impelled by this imperi- 
ls 



I 



CBS ilutf, vre address ouraelves to you without delay, as 

ot events which Ihrentens us with terrible coDvulsions, and livers 

of blood in the future, will suffer do delay. 

' The sanguinary tragedy on Uie Catherine canal was no тек 
chance oeeurrenco, and could have surprised no one. After what 
has hoppoticd during the last ten years, it вр|«аге(] inevitable : 
and therein lies its profound significance, which should be thor- 
oughly understood by him whom destiny has placed at the head of 
astate. 

' Only a man utterly incapable of analysing the life of the 
people, con characterise such occurrences as the crimes of individ- 
uals, or even of a "band." During an entire decade, we have seen 
that the Revolutionary movement, notwithstanding the sternest 
persecution, notwithstanding the sacrifice by the late Czar's Gov- 
ernment of everything, liberty, and the interests of all classos of 
the people, and of industry, nay, even of its отеп personal dignity; 
notwithstanding, in a word, all the measures' adopted to suppress 
it, the Revolutionary movement continued to increase; the best 
forces ot (he country, the most energetic men in Russia, and the 
most willing to make sacrifices, came forward to swell its ranks. 
For three whole years the desperate war has lasted between it and 
the Government. 

' Your Majesty will admit that the Government of the late 
Emperor cannot be accused of " went of energy." The innocent 
and the guilty were hanged alike; the prisons, like the remotest 
provinces, wereflUed with the condemned. The so-called "leadera" 
were taken and hanged by the dozen. 

' They died tranquiUy and with the caJmness of martyrs ; but 
this did not stop the movement ; on the contrary, the movement 
increased and continually gained in strength. A Revolutionary 
movement, your Majesty, docs not depend on individuals. It is a 
process of the social organism, and against it the gibbets erected 
for the most energetic representatives of that pnxiess are as 
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powerless to save the existing order of things as the punishment 
of the cross, inflicted upon the Nazarene, was powerless to save 
the decaying ancient world from the triumph of reforming Chris- 
tianity. 

' The Government may continue to arrest and hang as long as 
it likes, and may succeed in oppressing single Revolutionary 
bodies. We will even admit that it may succeed in destroying 
the essential organisation of the Revolution. But this will not 
change the state of things. Revolutionists will be created by 
events ; by the general discontent of the whole of the people ; 
by the tendency of Russia towards new social forms. 

' An entire nation cannot be suppressed ; and still less can the 
discontent of a nation be suppressed by rigorous measures. 
These, instead, will increase its bitterness, its energy, and its 
forces. The latter, naturally, will be better organised, profiting 
by the experience of those who have preceded them. Thus, 
with the progress of time, the Revolutionary organisations cannot 
but increase in number and inefficiency. This was precisely our 
case. What advantage did the Government derive from the 
suppression of the " Dolguscinzi," the " Ciaikovzi," the Propa- 
gandists of 1874 ? Other and more resolute leaders of the party 
came and took their places. 

* The rigours of the Government after 1878 and 1879 gave 

birth to the Terrorists. In vain the Government slaughtered 

« 
Kovalsky, Dubrovin, Ossinsky, Lisogub ; in vain did it crush 

and destroy dozens of Revolutionary bodies. For this imperfect 
organisation more strongly constituted bodies were substituted by 
a species of " natural selection." At last the Executive Committee 
appeared, against which the Government still struggles in vain. 

*If we cast an impartial glance upon the last sorrowful de- 
cade, we may unmistakably and easily foresee what will be the 
future of the Revolutionary movement should the policy of the 
Government not change. It will increase ; it will extend ; the 



ж31 be 1Ык нюге aratelj ; tbe Revolii- 
wdL ?ÙB s noie pedSect and a stronger form. 
З Ьаш*Ы й^ :аег9 vnl «ncnmìlT Ъе fresa ouise for discontent ; 
:Ы ^'•лкошА» it :ай p«mte in ^Ье GoTemmoit will go on 
чшши^хл^ rS* aim al tìto Krrointion. its possibilità and 

* Л :к*сг*Ы(б ^fs^MUstuo. :à sm^ràurr Bevolutìdiy a spasmodic 
v:oitvuì:swQ :hf%Ht^^ntt ;iìl Sassàk will complete tbe destniction 
oC the jùi Tctwr ^ :àtti^ 

' Yvjur 3l^j%s$CT« ^àj:^ Q^ cft sai ani ftì^tfol pfo^ped Tes, sad 
ami ùt^ìi£uL !>> -ктс >>£№▼« tbas ^feese are mere words. We 
^ei !tton» iJcuut .m«tx)ù>r vbac a oftlamitT tbe kes will be of so 
ши1.*1| lamette :ukI enei^ ш tbs wotk cf destruction and in san- 
^^Hìiiac^ eiKvuntirr^ dC a шш) wb*it tbe same forces under other 
с1г«ит^саи%.ч*^ :ш^с be ve*nmìd co fcmcfitl laboors^ to tbe derelop- 
m«»c of UH) ih^puiar ìttQeìli^:^ftKv. tQ the general welfiue. 

' Bue whv the ssi»! ntìv-^^sàt v ic>c tbi? ^ш^шоагт struggle ? 

' For thb reikiVQ, vour X;^^^!^» : tbac a just GoTemment, in 
tbe tnie ^Q;» of ihe word, dbi^e:? m>c ^x^ amoo^ us«. A GoYem- 
ment should^ in conXormitT wìtb the essential principle of its 
esìste&ce, be the expression qI the a^^iratkHots of tbe pe<^e, should 
carry oat only the will i>f the people. Witb us^ bo werer— pardon 
Tis lor saying so— the Government is a perfect сашшгШа, and 
deserves the name of a '* band of usurpers * mucb more than the 
Executive Committee deserves it 

' Whatever may be the intentions of tbe Empwor, tbe actions 
of tbe Government have no concern with tbe a^ptrations and the 
weliare of the people. 

* The Imperial Government had already deprived tbe people of 
personal liberty, and made them the slaves of the class of tbe 
nobles.- It now creates the pernicious class of the speculators and 

^ Referring to the decrees of the Czars Boris and Alexis (X\T.-XV11.) which 
Alexander II. only partly annulled. 



usurers. All the reforms only end in rendering tho people worse 
00 than before. Tho QoTemmont in Rnssia has gone so lar, bos 
reduced the тазэев to siich poverty and misery, that they are not 
even froo to act for their common interests, are not secure against 
the most infamous inq^uisition, even in their very homes. 

' Only the blood-sucking officials, whose knavish exactions re- 
main nnpunished, enjoy the protection of the Government and tho 

'now frightful, on the other hand, is the fate of an upright 
man who labours for tho common welfare 1 Tour Majesty, you 
yourself well know that it is not the Socialiste alone who are perae- 
cnted and transported. 

'What kind ol Government is this, which maintains such 
"order" ? Is it not really a band of usurpers ? 

'This is why the Government in Russia has no moral influence 
over the people ; this is why Russia produces so many Revolution- 
ists ; this is why even an event like the killing of the Czar excites 
sympathy among a great part of this very people. Pay no heed to 
flatterers, your Majesty. Eegicìdo ill Russia is very popular. 

'There are only two outlets from such a situation ; either a 
Revolution, wliieh will neither be averted nor prevented iiy con- 
demnations to death, or the spontaneous surrender of supremo 
authority to tho people to assist in the work of government. 

' In the interests of tho country, and to avoid a useless waste of 
talent and energy, and those terrible disasters by which the Revolu- 
tion is always aceoinpanicd, the Esecutive Committee addresses 
itself to your Majesty and counsels you to select tho latt^'r course. 
Be sure of this, that directly the highest power ceases to be arbi- 
trary, directly it shows itself firmly resolved to carry out only what 
the will and tho conscience o( the people prescribes, you will bo 
able to get rid of your spies, who dishonour the Government, dis- 
miss your escorts to their barracks, and bum the gibbets, which 
demoralise tho people. 
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" Tbfo: :Ъг liracanÌT* Cammittee will spontaneously suspend its 
o«x AT-TziiiT. jmi tbe 1оп>№ it has oRFanised will disband and 
dc-vd^e ib<aii<vCr<«> :o ibc- fnarful worì^ ol civilisation, culture, and 

^ Л Tia:^i^ ялц^гзе ol ideas жШ take the place of the Tiolence 
^i^k if^ хош'Ъ iDcor rrf«4:7iu)i to us than to tout servitors, and to 
vltx-l we arr iK-»w rcccpeiUed to hare recourse solely by necessity. 

' Vr<^ aiirwj? cчtгs^'!т^es to your Mjgesty, dismissing the preju- 
óicr aii£ Яйй«тхй5 ÌT^^red Ы the past. We will forget that you 
«pp tbf ?{fiinK»«Dra5ÌTe of that power which hasdeceiyed the people 
and алое :ЪлсБ <o much indurr. VTe address ourselyes to you as to 
a fcCj^w о^::::гс!п asd boiacss man 

* Vf bvw thai p»^\nal riKcntment will not suppress in you, 
«Л^r tb^ >!Oiit:is>«« of duty or the desire of hearing the truth. 

* We aiio ^"^: f«^l re<«»iin)cnt. You have lost your father : 
wif b*>Y j4ts. ал or.ìy our fathers, but our brotliers, wives, sons, 
and bftS Iri^^iK XevtT:bojos54 w? are ready to forget all personal 
nukvur. if the weùfaro ..>f Kitssù demands it, and wo expect as 
inwb fn>m TOO. 

* W> inijxtse upon you ih> conditions of any kind. Do not 
takeoffono^ at our piv^xsib. The conditi<His which are necessary 
in oiùer tbat the Kcro'.utionary movement should give place to a 
рас1Йо dovoJv^pmon^ Ьато not been created by us, but by events. 
We simply revoni them. Theso conditions, according to our view, 
should l^ bascxl ирсш two principal stipulations. 

'First, a general amnesty for all }ìolìtical offenders, since they 
have eommitied no crime, but have simply done their duty as 
citizens. 

* Second, the convocation of the representatives of the whole 
of the people, for the examination of the best forms of social and 
political life, according to the wants and desires of the people. 

* We, nevertheless, consider it necessary to point out that the 
legalisation of power by the representation of the people can only 
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be arrived at when the elections are perfectly free. The elections 
should, therefore, take place under the following conditions : 

'First, the deputies shall be chosen by all classes without 
distinction, in proportion to the number of inhabitants. 

* Second, there shall be no restriction of any kind upon electors 
or deputies. 

Third, the elections and the electoral agitation shall be per- 
fectly free. The Government will, therefore, grant as provisional 
regulations, until the convocation of the popular assemblies: 

(a) Complete freedom of the press. 

(&) Complete freedom of speech. 

(c) Complete freedom of public meeting. 

(d) Complete freedom of electoral addresses. 

* These are the only moans by which Russia can enter upon 
the path of peaceful and regular development. ЛУе solemnly de- 
clare, before the country, and before the whole world, that our 
party will submit unconditionally to the National Assembly which 
meets upon the basis of the above conditions, and will offer no 
opposition to the Government which the National Assembly may 
sanction. 

* And now, your Majesty, decide. The choice rests with you. 
We, on our side, can only express the hope that your judgment 
and your conscience will suggest to you the only decision which 
can accord with the welfare of Russia, with your own dignity, and 
with your duties towards the country. 

* The Executive Committee. 

*MarchlO(23), 1881.' 

Printed at the office of the Narodnaia УЫШу March 12 (23), 1881. 

Such were the proposals then made by the Revolutionary party 
to the Government, and they have been several times repeated, 
even in the last number of the ' Narodnaia Volia' (March 1882). 

The Government replied by fresh executions, by again exiling 
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thousands to Siberia, by fresh rigours against the press, and 
against every liberal tendency. 

The impartial reader will judge, therefore, who are the parti- 
sans of justice, moderation, and order, and who are the true ' dis- 
turbers of public tranquillity.' 
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"TAt XuiliaH Army and ilt Camfaigvi in Txrkiy i» 1477-78." 



One Toliune, 12ШО, .... $1,60. 

Lieutenant Greene's opportunities for general as well as technical 
observation while with the Russian army in Turkey were sueli as have 
perhaps never fallen to any olher student of the war. The story of this 
personal experience is emhodied in this volume, which contains most 
vigorous and vivid descriptions of battle scenes, in the chapters on the 
Shipka Pass. Plevna, and in the very strong and excellent chapter on ihe 
winter campaign across the Uallians wilh Gourko, The chapters on the 
Tsar and the Russian generals, and the sections devoted to the Russian 
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-Harifird Стгачл' '' '""' " ™° ' "" 

riband oficn very piciu««iue. Т™/ author, Usidi 
od, modt ■ ■ . . . . 



in which Шс first ftnoa a kept to abiuluicly in Uie backgraunil,"— /iiffnurwia/' 

«tephic. and, though he has a k«n cyo (ot the t"i;tute4iiC4 never sacnlicea id rfiewriq 
the ibsnlulE truthuilDesi «1 enuDcnlly In be deured in n narrative оГ thil 10П.— Л'<(л> 
Ysrk World. 

" He was with the KuMÌan army throughout the campaign, enjoying perfccl free- 
dom of nuvcnent, having every oppariunity to viaii the pomtib of KreaieH aoivhv, and 
to «e the DperadoRS nf greatc&l mommi, in company wilh the nmccn who conducted 
Ihern. Hiabook >s, thereTote, for all the ригрои* of ordinary readers, a complete and 
UtiiTacIory Ыяюгу at the war. tbunded upon inlimnte perHiual knowIed^B °I '>• eienu, 
and of iu spirit. It ii a work of the rarat intetesi and of unusual men!,"— Л'е» York 

>udi an officer 10 «end to the fat-away land ot Turkey in Europe, and mosi crtdimble to 
our Wat Depanmenl that il leni such a man. Hia bock deHvet u be universally read. 

R>oicc that they have been wHtlen,"— 7*Л; Natan. 
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Communism and Socialism 

IN THEIR HISTORY AND THEORY. 

A SKETCH 
By THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D,, LL.D. 



One Volume, 12mo, $1.80. 

This book Is the only comprehensive review of its subject, within 
•mall compass, yet exactly meeting the needs of the reader, that is acces- 
sible in English. The candor of the discussion is remarkable ; the book is 
the argument of a perfectly fair reasoner, painting nothing in too dark 
colors, but taking his opponents at their best. It maybe safely prophesied 
that beyond the large audience which will take up this thoroughly ex- 
cellent little volume for purposes of study, there will be a still wider one 
who will read it from pure interest in the history of communities and 
social experiments, from the Essenes and Therapeutse down to the Inter- 
national. 

CRITICAL NOTICES. 

'* The calm, thoughtful, and logical view this volume takes of the sub- 
ject should recommend it to the attention of readers of every degree." — 
Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 

"The work is an epitome of the whole history of the socialistic and 
communistic movement, and will prove a most valuable text-book to ^U 
who have not made themselves familiar with this great subject " — N. Y, 
Commercial Advertiser, 

*' Altogether, this little book contains a completer view of the compli- 
cated forms of socialism than can be elsewhere found within similar com- 
pass, and may safely be taken as a guide by students and thinkers of all 
shades of opinion. " — IV. Y, Herald. 

*' The discussion of the history and theory of the various forms of 
communism and socialism contained in this volume is marked by the com- 
prehensive research, clearness of perception, sobriety of judgment, and 

fairness of statement characteristic of the author No previous 

writer on the subject has exhibited so clear a perception of the vital points 
at issue, or has offered more sound and wholesome counsels in regard to 
their treatment." — JV. Y. Tribune. 
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